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1. Scene of the discussion with Shinbashira Nakayama after his Lecture at the 10th 


International Congress for the History of Religions at Marburg, September 1960. 
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1. The third stanza of the Mikagura-uta. The initial letters of each 
verses are the ordinal number. 
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2. “ Koki-no-kenkyu (studies on the Kodki-story) and “ Ofudesaki 
ni arawareta Oyagokoro (Parental Affection appeared in the 
Ofudesaki), both are most important studies on the fundamental 
doctrine of Tenrikyo by Shinbashira Nakayama. 


THE VARIOUS FORMS OF VERBAL EVOLUTION 
IN TENRIKYO DOCTRINE* 


SHozEN NAKAYAMA 


Tenriky6 doctrine was made clear both by means of verbal revelation 
of divine will and by the divine model set by the Foundress. Here I 
am concerned with the former, that is, the various forms which the 
doctrine took in its evolution. 

The Foundress founded this religion in 1838 or the 9th year of the 
Tempo period through the revelation of God the Parent, when He 
took up His habitation within Her body, but this does not mean that 
the Foundress started to preach sermons at once. 

The Foundress and Her family followed divine instruction and gave 
all their family fortune to charity till they sank down into the lowest 
depths of poverty and were ridiculed by everyone, including Her own 
relatives and acquaintances. After having suffered this miserable plight 
for about twenty-five years, for the first time in 1863 She performed 
miracles through divine power, which caused some followers to come 
and worship Her. 

After a few more years (1869), She began to write down the revela- 
tions She received from God the Parent, according to His will, using 
Her own pen, thus composing a series of sacred poems which were 
later to be called the Ofudesaki or Holy Scripture. She stated His 
intentions near the opening of the Ofudesaki as follows: 


In this world everything 1s subject to Reason. 
So I shall subject everything to it, 
and express it in poetry. (igi21) 


* This is my complete and original thesis, which I read at the 10th International 
Congress for the History of Religions at Marburg in September 1960 with some 
elimination owing to a time-limit. 


Mark! Though I say I go by Reason, 

I have no intention to discipline you 

by the use of force. 

Nor shall I smite you with the sword of My tongue, 

but I will warn you with the tip of My pen. (1,22) 


Thus She stated at the very beginning that all Reason in the world, 
that is, the Divine Will, would be expressed by Her in the form of poetry. 
The same was mentioned later in the Osashizu or Divine Directions as 
follows: 


Whatever I spoke hitherto was forgotten by you. 
So I have decided to commit it to writing by the tip of Her pen. 
(Aug. 23, 1904) 

God the Parent told in this way that the Foundress committed His 
will in writing to let people remember what they had learned by ear 
because of their forgetfulness. The Ofudesaki covers the period from 
1869 to 1882, and contains 1711 poems in seventeen original volumes. 
As there are words like ‘No. 1’, ‘No. 2’, which might mean ‘“‘volume 
one” and so on, written on the cover of each copy of the Ofudesaki, the 
whole Book is usually called the “Seventeen Volumes of the Ofudesaki.” 
Of course, the number shows the chronological order in which the 
volumes were written, but at the same time the Writer’s wish also to 
guide the reader to a better understanding step by step. Gradual 
progress in logic tells of Her earnest solicitude to persuade people to 
believe. 

The whole Book was written in waka poetry, a particular literary 
form handed down to the Japanese from ancient times. The Writer 
adopted poetical cadence so that it might be interesting reading and 
easy to memorize. 

We must understand that the metrical form She used is very im- 
portant to this Book. The poems were meant to be read repeatedly 
and memorized. The Foundress’ intention can be known by the fact 
that She often transcribed part of the Book and gave it as a present 
to others with Her best wishes. Thus the Ofudesaki has a claim to de- 
cisive significance among Her instructive writings. Speaking of the 
circumstances in which She wrote, the Foundress once said that She 
felt as if Her pen moved by itself at the divine revelations even in com- 
plete darkness. That is the reason why deep significance is attached 


to the letters of the Ofudesaki. People around Her cultivated their 
faith by reading and memorizing these poems written by Her own pen. 

What matters here is that the value of the poems lies in their basic 
teachings, as can be seen by the passage in the first volume: “J shall 
submit everything to Reason, and express it in poetry’, and the passage in the 
last volume: “‘J ask all of you to reflect on all I have said hitherto”. All the 
most fundamental principles of the Tenrikyé faith are found in this Book, 
which really forms the core of Tenrikyd canons. (See Plate I-2) 

Though a text of doctrine, it is not systematized logically and is adorn- 
ed with many metaphors. Using the various names of the Instructor 
and a repeated and gradually progressive way of preaching, it enables 
the reader, before he becomes aware of it, to become acquainted with 
the parental solicitude of God the Parent. Much care was taken by 
the Writer to guide him onward as he advanced in mental maturity. 
In short, the Foundress wrote in poetry so that it might be easily memo- 
rized by anybody, and did so with Her own pen in order to avoid pos- 
sible mistake. 

Furthermore, three years before beginning this manuscript, She had 
composed the songs to accompany the tsutome or Divine Service, which 
have been called the Mikagura-uta Psalms, ever since 1866 or the 2nd 
year of the Keio period. 

By ‘Divine Service’ I mean the rite which the Foundress began for 
the worship of God the Parent and earnestly hoped to complete as 
soon as possible. ‘This Service is accompanied by a chorus which sings 
sacred music, while the performers, by means of hand gestures and 
arm and foot movements, signify certain meanings. It was the Found- 
ress Herself who created the rhythm and melody of the songs and com- 
posed the gestures of the dance. The Mikagura-uta Psalms, which ac- 
company the dance, also give fundamental! lessons in the principles of 
the faith. 

It took sixteen long years for the Foundress to finish the Psalms; 
the year of their completion (1882) was the year in which She also 
discontinued the Ofudesaki. The Psalms are made up of 131 verses 
of poetry, which may be divided into five parts according to the date 
of their production and their purpose. The Psalms included in Parts 
I, Il and III were intended to accompany the Aagura Service; and 
Parts IV and V, to accompany the Teodort Service. .Now, Parts I, 
II and III respectively form one poem and Part IV is of eight verses, 
while Part V of 120 verses are divided into 12 stanzas, each stanza con- 


taining 10 poems, The Psalms from part I to Part III, which accom- 
pany the Kagura Service, the most important of the rites, are also repeated 
together with hand gestures in daily service every morning and evening. 
And in so doing their precepts are most vividly engraved on the mind 
of the believer; the body movements tend to reinforce the principles 
of faith that the believer must keep in mind. Next, the songs of Part 
IV are also very familiar to believers as they form a prelude to the Teodori 
Service as well as being an independent hymn for auspicious occasions. 
Part V, made up of many verses of poems, is so composed as to facilitate 
its learning. Each stanza contains ten verses, each beginning with 
an ordinal number. (See Plate II-1) 

That is, each verse in Part V begins with an ordinal number, i. e. 
first, second, etc.. The first sound of the word of a verse corresponds 
alliteratively to that of its ordinal number. This form belongs to the 
most familiar sorts of folk songs and is quite easy to memorize. The 
Composer adopted this sort of lyric form so that they might be sung 
in a happy mood, not ceremoniously but joyously. They help new 
converts to adapt themselves emotionally to their newly professed faith 
before they are aware of it. By joining in the chorus, the singers be- 
come absorbed wholeheartedly in heart-felt worship. It is by sub- 
mitting, body and soul, to the divine teaching, expressed in the form 
of the songs and the divine service combined, that they experience full 
realization of Tenriky6. In this way the real meaning of the Psalms 
is inculcated in the minds of the followers not only intellectually but 
through their physical action and bodily, rhythmical movement. 

Accordingly, the Mikagura-uta Psalms, originally composed as the 
accompaniment of the Divine Service, can be said to belong to a special 
form of lyric well-suited to adapt people fully and firmly to the pro- 
found truth of the divine teaching through performance of the Service. 

About the time when the Foundress concluded the writing of the Ofu- 
desaki, She began to tell the devout people who attended Her about 
the story of the Creation of man, which is known today as the Koki 
Story. The Foundress related it in the hope of making clear why we 
should perform the above mentioned Divine Service, and especially 
the Kagura Service. It tells of the origin of the human world on one 
hand, and on the other of the announcement of teaching of salvation, 
based on the truth of Creation. The Aéki Story was originally not 
offered to the world in a written form. The Foundress pronounced 
orally and repeatedly the divine truth of the Creation to Her leading 


disciples in order to train them as conveyors of this story. She wanted 
them to engrave the story on their memory by listening to it repeatedly 
and was not very pleased with their taking notes. It is reported that 
once when She ordered someone to write down a passage and had it 
taken down in narrative form, She did not seem very pleased with it. 
We must think twice about why She was not satisfied. In all proba- 
bility She might have expected the writer to realize the deeper im- 
plications carried by the metaphorical passage, and not to adhere blindly 
to the mere wording. 

As it is nothing but a mythical story. what matters to us most of 
all is to understand the implied meaning from the standpoint of the 
faith. It is made up of a series of myths, which tell that originally 
this world was an immense expanse of muddy waters, that God the 
Parent, who had appeared with the functions of the moon and the 
sun, thought of creating human beings so that He might share their 
happiness by seeing their joyous life, and that He began His activities 
in creating mankind, making use of the models and instruments He 
had for His fundamental functions. In the story the Foundress told 
of the fundamental activities of God the Parent, the true meaning con- 
tained in human life, and the realization of divine salvation. 

We have today some different kinds of notes which Her attendants 
respectively took down from memory. One is dated the year 1881, 
another 1883 and so on. Though not so widely different in outline, 
they vary in detailed expression, with the result that we have not yet 
published a final edition. (See Plate II-2) 

It is true that something is related in the Koki Story of the Tenrikyo 
view on ‘Origin and Eschatology’, the themes of our meeting here, 
but this story speaks only of the origin of man, and not of that of the 
world or the universe. Hence there is no reference to the end of the 
world, of course. Accordingly it should be noted as a characteristic 
of Tenriky6 that it is not concerned with the end of man, and that it 
only tells of the world of the future in which the Joyous Life will even- 
tually be realized. It is also significant that the Aékz: Story was only 
orally impressed on the minds of future leading disciples in such a way 
as to let them fully realize its implied meaning. 

Four or five years after this sort of teaching was given, there appeared 
from 1885 or 86 (that is, the 18th or 19th year of the Meiji period) the 
so-called Osashizu or Divine Directions, which orally and more directly 
conveyed the divine will to the followers of God. ‘They were necessary 


instructions to particular persons in particular cases. They taught 
what to do or think in indivdual cases to persons who asked for divine 
guidance when seized with doubts in their pious life or vacillating between 
two courses to take. Or it sometimes happened that God the Parent 
Himself found it opportune to issue warnings or give directions. 

Usually, each direction took place when somebody came and asked 
for divine suggestion, or else when some previous notice preceded the 
pronouncement. In each case some attendants were there to take 
the dictation of the divine message on the spot. By collating their 
notes with each other, the scribes later completed a correct copy to 
give to the applicant for direction. These divine messages, written 
down in shorthand, were later collected and compiled by the Church 
Headquarters into a voluminous book of Osashizu. 

But it should be noted that the Divine Directions were originally 
oral dictates that the Foundress gave to guide Her individual followers, 
who received them as their own leading principles through life, and 
that the dictates were given to suggest how to act in particular cases. 
Some applicants could find a great deal of helpful advice through their 
rough, thorny paths of life, and others win a favorable or unfavorable 
judgement of God the Parent on their conduct. This sort of revelation 
was decidedly different from the Aéki Story concerned with the truth 
of Creation, which was told exclusively to some specially leading dis- 
ciples. 

Generally speaking, we are not sure of ourselves in the daily affairs 
of life even though well equipped with the knowledge of some general 
or theoretical principle. We are often puzzled as to what to do in 
practice or how to adapt something for a particular use. What matters 
to such persons and in such circumstances is to derive some concrete 
suggestions as to what to do. When given this sort of suggestion as 
a principle put to practical use, one can take a necessary measure in 
the affairs of life with confidence. Now all this shows how scrupulous 
the Foundress was in resorting to these Osashizu as the last step of Her 
guidance. 

The last mentioned was, as it were, a supplement to Her previous 
guidance, it is true; but in actual practice this sort of supplement does 
work and can be relied on enormously. That was the reason why, 
twenty years after the Acsension of the Foundress, these kinds of practical 
directions were carried on through the mouth of Her successor, who 
conveyed the revelations of the Foundress. Furthermore, thanks to 


these Osashizu the fundamental line that God’s revelations would take 
in guiding the actual world was finally established. Followers could 
for the first time find the unfailing, actual resource of reliance in the 
Osashizu. 

To sum up what I have mentioned above: the Ofudesaki revealed 
the most important principles of the faith; and prior to the Book, the 
Mikagura-uta Psalms guided the believers to the faith through emotional 
adaptation and physical action. Now, the Koki Story told its mythical 
secrets and lastly the Osashizu gave the followers concrete directions 
in the daily affairs of life. In other words, the Ofudesaki is a collection 
of poems for the believers to memorize by reading with appreciation; 
the Mikagura-uta Psalms can be vitalized through singing or as the ac- 
companiment of the holy dance; the Aéki Story is a myth to the heart 
of which the leading disciples should penetrate by careful reading; 
and the Osashizu gives concrete precepts by which the followers should 
reflect on their own conduct. The former two works were revealed 
with the Foundress’ own pen, and the other two engraved orally; yet 
all the four works vary in form. There is distinct difference between 
the former two: one is the writing in waka styled poetry intended for 
the instruction of profound divine truth and the other is a series of songs 
to accompany the Divine Service. The latter two also vary in that 
one was taken down from attendants’ memory and the other by steno- 
graphic notes. Yet all the four can be traced back to one gracious 
teaching of God the Parent with His parental solicitude to guide the 
troubled world. 

I may be justified in saying that in evolving Her Tenriky6 doctrine 
the Foundress adopted four different forms, so far as verbal means 
was concerned. But here I must not forget the existence of another 
form in the evolution of the doctrine. I mean the divine model set 
by the Foundress Herself, to which I made no reference today. But 
I must add one word, that this verbal evolution of the doctrine was 
vitalized only by the Divine Model given by the Foundress to evolve 
the doctrine. In referring to Her doctrine, the Foundress always pre- 
ferred the expression ‘way’ or ‘path’ to the expression ‘teaching’, pre- 
sumably meaning by this the proper way of life or path of righteousness 
to be followed. 


WOMAN’S POSITION VIEWED BY TENRIKYO* 


SHOzEN NAKAYAMA 


Roughly, mankind may be divided into man and woman. When 
one considers human beings collectively, it is usual to mention them 
as ‘man’, neglecting the importance of woman in social life. This 
is most clearly seen by the fact that in many languages the word sig- 
nifying the male sex also stands for mankind. Now what I wish to 
emphasize is the importance of woman’s position in society. Of course, 
we know that in some old primitive cultures, where matriarchy pre- 
vailed, woman held a high position, but subsequently she was forced 
far below man in social position in all ages and countries. However, 
the tendency to esteem woman was revived at the end of the nineteenth 
century or the beginning of the present century. Nowadays, when 
woman’s status in society has been remarkably raised, equality of the 
sexes is regarded as an everyday affair in all civilized countries. But 
the fact is that woman is still held in low esteem by some religions, es- 
pecially by established religions, in which both sexes are deemed equal 
only intellectually. This condition prevails much more widely in Asia- 
tic countries, where male supremacy has been unquestioned until recently. 

However, essentially this point of view is not held in Tenriky6. It 
should be noted that woman is in no sense placed on a lower plane 
than man in Tenriky6. We should rather say that she is regarded 
on a plane equally important to that of man and that she is free and 
emancipated. In this paper I am exclusively concerned with how 
her status is represented according to Tenriky6 doctrine and how it 
now stands in actual fact. 

Some people may maintain that this characteristic equality of the 
importance of man and woman is not surprising in view of the fact 
that Tenrikyé is a new religion founded in modern Japan and that it 
was inevitably influenced by the trend and social environment of modern 


* Read at the 25th International Congress of Orientalist at Moscow, August 1960. 
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thought. But there is some evidence against this argument, as some 
characteristics of Tenriky6 cannot be explained by the circumstances 
of the time in which this religion was founded in 1838 in the central 
part of Japan, then called Yamato Province. For the emancipation 
of woman in modern Japan was to take place later than that time; 
it was commonly agreed in the Japan of those days that woman should 
be subordinate to man. Then and there female virtue consisted in 
resignation to a position in life below man. 

In the Meiij Constitution, enforced in 1889 (the 22nd year of Meiji), 
in which the Japanese parliament was also opened, woman was still 
prohibited from joining a political organization or participating in 
an assembly for political discussion, which fact clearly showed that 
she had no importance whatever. Religion in particular, which had 
until then associated pollution, lack of culture, and witchcraft with 
woman because of certain physiological phenomena peculiar to her 
and because of her inferiority of intellectual attainment and physical 
force, only began to lift unfair restrictions in her acts of worship about 
that time. In professional priesthood, women were excluded from 
important positions, except that certain kinds of women believed to 
be psychic mediums played a central part in popular belief and that 
unmarried girls were allowed to take part in special religious rites. 

Quite contrary, however, to the idea based on those old manners 
and customs, Tenriky6 was unique in regarding woman’s status ori- 
ginally as important, and its doctrine demonstrated this fact as follows: 

In the first place, the first step Tenriky6 took for salvation was to 
protect woman in childbirth, which was then considered to be the big- 
gest crisis of her life, and to secure for her safe delivery and rapid con- 
valescence. It was this part of salvation that intimately concerned 
all women and what they were most anxious about or afraid of, be- 
cause it might possibly bring calamity to their homes. It meant sal- 
vation both to a woman and to her whole family. 

Secondly, the Foundress of Tenriky6 did not teach that woman was 
more unclean than man. Woman had been associated with pollution 
in the older religions on account of the menstruation peculiar to her 
sex. Even woman herself in those days regarded this physiological 
occurrence as an unclean, shameful period and gave it another name 
of ‘the trouble of the month’, whereas the Foundress called it “‘flower- 
ing”. “Just as the pumpkin and the egg-plant in a vegetable garden 
bear fruit after flowering, so woman is destined to give birth to a baby 
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after menstruation ceases. The ‘monthly trouble’ must be, so to speak, 
a period of flowering preceding fruit-bearing. She is not stained by 
any taint of pollution”. Teaching Her followers in this way, the Found- 
ress insisted that woman herself is not stained by anything. 

Thirdly, from Tenrikyd’s point of view, woman is in no sense lower 
in social standing than man, but both are originally equal. If they 
live with well-governed minds, there is no essential difference in personal 
value between both sexes. In the Ofudesaki or Holy Scripture, the 
Foundress’ own writing, She compared those who were engaged in the 
work of God the Parent according to His wishes to ‘timber’ which was 
used for construction work. In speaking of the need to collect a lot 
of trees to be made into what She called ‘“‘timber’’, She said as follows: 
“There is no distinction between the male and the female pine. Both 
are called together in accordance with the wishes of God the Parent’. 
She taught thereby that there is no distinction of social standing between 
both sexes of mankind. 

Fourthly, woman is, from the standpoint of Tenriky6, not an evil 
spirit, but an important foundation of the religious faith of her family 
members. The Foundress suggested the new part she was to under- 
take by the phrase: ““‘Woman is the foundation of the faith’, which 
is used today as the motto of the Tenriky6 Women’s Association and 
most widely accepted and constantly kept in mind by its members. 

Now, in the fifth place, let’s next consider what the Foundress thought 
female characteristics should be in contrast to those of the male. The 
main difference was that it was the primary duty of woman to give 
birth to a child and bring it up. A male is incapable of this by nature; 
nor can a female be pregnant, if alone. Pregnancy is only possible 
when man and woman copulate. It is the function of a woman to carry 
a child in her womb and give birth to it when the time comes. The 
Foundress always urged Her women followers to be fully conscious 
of this irreplaceable part they must take in society. 

In the sixth place, woman is passive by nature in contrast to the 
activeness of the other sex. In so saying, however, I do not mean that 
she represents the negative counterpart of the positive in man or that 
both sexes stand for polarity as in Chinese philosophy. Yet the female 
sex has an expansible nature and an acquisitive mind, whereas the 
male is characterized by motivity, activity and dynamics. The Found- 
ress, speaking of the Divine Functions of protection, mentioned the 
pattern of the male sex as the seed, and that of the female sex as the 
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seed-bed. We can well understand what She meant by this metaphor 
and it is only natural that woman’s function is childbirth as a mani- 
festation of this characteristic. 

Next, in the seventh place, such being the case, the essential nature 
of a woman should be mildness and kindheartedness, which the Found- 
ress suggested implicitly in Her teaching. This can be known from 
Her idea that the fundamental function of God the Parent, which may 
seem antagonistic in its two-fold nature yet is united, is represented 
by the moon and the sun, that the gifts from these two heavenly bodies 
are moisture and warmth respectively, according to Her teaching, and 
that God has made the matrimonial relations of husband and wife simi- 
lar to the cooperative workings of the moon and the sun. Accordingly, 
a woman who lacks a kind nature is totally disqualified to be a woman 
on that account. 

In the last and eighth place, the Foundress attributed a natural in- 
clination toward joining and perseverence to a woman. It is peculiar 
to her in contrast to such requisites of man as activity and support. 
The Foundress also spoke of woman’s capacity to “stick it out’ or her 
unbreakable tenacity. And of course she is the stronger when she 
does something out of true sincerity and not merely for the sake of ap- 
pearance or courtesy. 

Now, this view of woman peculiar to Tenriky6 doctrine is also seen 
in actual practice. 

Firstly, the Tsutome or Divine Service, the most important of the 
Tenriky6 rites, including the AKagura Service which is performed only 
at the Tenriky6 Mother Church situated at Tenri City, is done by ten 
people five men and five women, accompanied by nine musicians 
—— six men and three women. The Teodori Service is, as a rule, de- 
voted to God by three male and three female performers, with six male 
and three female musicians accompanying them. ‘This service is per- 
formed at branch churches in different places. All this proves that 
women are treated on an equal footing with men in priesthood. (See 
Plate III-1, 2) 

Secondly, there are many women who act as heads of branch churches 
and are responsible for the guidance of their congregations. Out of 
about 15,000 churches, there are nearly 5,000 (or one-third of the total 
number), whose principal priests are women. 

In the third place, a glance at the number of female priests will show 
woman’s status in Tenriky6. Out of the total number of about 100,000 
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priests, women occupy 54% at present, men making up the other 46%. 

In the fourth place, the number of women followers will also serve 
to prove the truth of my statement. People who, especially interested 
in Tenriky6 teaching, have attended its special lectures nine times, 
become convinced of its truth, and received the “Holy Grant’, are 
called Yéboku (in its literal sense, ‘timber’), in the phraseology of the 
Ofudesaki, the Foundress’ own writing mentioned above, and can give 
divine aid to the unconverted public. Now the Yéboku, numbering 
400,000, although still secular, may act as male or female priests or 
help priests do missionary work. It should be noted that out of this 
total number 260,000 are women, the balance being men. 

In the fifth place, apart from this numerical comparison, women 
are, in many cases, also much more devout in their belief than men, 
and this is true not only of followers, but also of missionaries. And 
those women missionaries have especially distinguished themselves in 
spreading Tenrikyo. Moreover, it often happens that male workers 
devoted to the service of God are supported by their no less pious wives 
at home. There are also not a few cases where the conversion of all 
the members of a family may be attributed to a pious housewife. In 
this way the female sex is really an admirable means of expansion of 
the Tenriky6 faith. (See Plate IV-1, 2) 

To conclude: Tenriky6 attaches much importance to woman’s status 
in sharp contrast to the traditional view of woman as an inferior being, 
based on the Asiatic idea of male supremacy. But in so saying I do 
not mean to belittle the opposite sex. What I really mean is, that 
both sexes should help each other each with its own sense of res- 
ponsibility and its own peculiarity. What counts is, that both of them 
should be “united into one”. By this union, however, I do not signify 
a uniformity requiring each sex to perform the same function. On the 
contrary, the Foundress expected both sexes 
characteristics 


each with its own 
to co-operate to advance toward one and the same 
goal, helping each other and respecting each other’s position. In the 
Tenriky6 doctrine, it is taught that “two are united into one” as its 
fundamental truth. In that case, it is expected that both sexes, dif- 
ferent in function yet co-operating with each other, will perform the 
same task. Tenriky6 expects that the real happiness of human life 
can be realized only when both male and female members of society 
function with their respective well-governed minds, according to the 
divine truth that “‘two are united into one’. 


DAS RELIGIOSE GLAUBEN* 


Eine Untersuchung seiner sprachlichen Struktur 


YosHINORI Moror 


Das religidse Phanomen ist als eine Beziehung aufzufassen, die zwis- 
chen dem religidsen Objekt—. h. Gott oder einem géttlichen — und 
dem menschlichen Subjekt besteht. Fiir die Erforschung des Wesens 
der Religion ist es zwar sehr wichtig, die Eigentiimlichkeit dieses 
Objekts zu untersuchen, doch sollte man dabei nicht die oben genannte 
Beziehung vergessen. Es ist sinnlos, das religidse Objekt vom Mens- 
chen getrennt zu denken, denn es kann als solches nur erscheinen, so- 
fern es zum menschlichen Subjekt in Beziehung steht. 

Diese Beziehung zwischen menschlichem Subjekt und géttlichem 
Objekt wird ausgedriickt durch Vokaveln wie “‘verehren’’, “‘hochachten”’, 
“ehrerbieten”’, “‘hochschatzen’’, “‘dienen’’, “‘beten’’, ‘‘wiinschen’’, ‘“‘lo- 
ben” u. a. m. Dabei ist das Wichtigste die spezifische bedeutungver- 
stehende Beziehungsweise des menschlichen Subjekts, die vielmehr ein 
Lebensbegreifen ist. Diese griindliche Beziehungsweise heisst mit einem 
Wort das “‘glauben”. Darum ist die Wirkung dieses Glaubens eben 
das wesentliche in der Religion, die ich nun das religidse Glauben nen- 
nen mdochte. 

Das Wort “‘glauben” wird nicht nur im Zusammenhang mit religidsen 
Phanomenen gebraucht, sondern auch in den verschiedensten Situationen 
des taglichen Lebens. Aber seine primare Wichtigkeit liegt natiirlich 
auf religidsem Gebiet. In meiner Abhandlung “The Essential Struc- 
ture of Believing as the Basis for Faith”, erschienen in der Zeitschrift 
“Religious Studies in Japan’ habe ich mich bemiiht, das Wesen des 


* Dieser Aufsatz sollte eigentlich im 10. Internationalen KongreB fiir Religions- 
geschichte veréffentlicht werden, der am 11.-17. September 1960 in Marburg/ 
Lahn abgehalten wurde. Da ich aber einer Angelegenheit wegen nicht daran 
teilnmehmen konnte, habe ich ihn in dieser Zeitschrift eingeriickt. 
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Wortes “‘glauben” durch hermeneutische Analyse zu klaren. Heute 
moéchte ich nun dasselbe von einer andern Seite her versuchen und 
die Eigentiimlichkeit Wortes ‘‘glauben” aus seinem Gebrauch in vielen 
anderen Sprachen deuten. 

Im _ Hebraerbrief, am Anfang des 11. Kapitels, heisst es: &orev 
08 mlous élnlopévorv bxdoracs, moaypatwy Eheyyos ob Bhezopevwy, 
Das Glauben ist es fiir wahr halten, was er wiinscht, und es fiir sicher 
halten, was er nicht erblickt. Augustinus sagt in “De praedestinatione 
sanctorum”’: ,, credere est cum assentione cogitare’, das Glauben ist 
das Annehmen als sicher. Diese Definition ist richtig: man denkt als 
wirklich existent oder wahr, was noch unklar ist. Wie aber unterscheidet 
sich dieses Glauben vom Vermuten oder Phantasieren, wofiir die obige 
Definition ja ebenfalls zutrifft? Wenn ‘“Glauben’’ einen besonderen 
Charakter hat, auf welche Weise ist dieser dann zu fassen? Der Heb- 
raerbrief gibt uns keinen Anhaltspunkt zur Beantwortung dieser Fragen. 
Um der Lésung naher zu kommen, mochte ich daher genauer unter- 
suchen, wie unser Wort in verschieden Sprachen gebraucht wird. In 
den alten Sprachen kann man kaum solches abstrakte und geistige 
Wort wie das heutige “‘glauben” finden. Bei ihnen sind meistens das 
ausserlichere und konkretere Sinnwort gebraucht, zum Beispiel, solche 
Ausserungen wie “‘verehren’’, “‘dienen’’, “‘loben”, ‘“‘wiinschen’”’, “‘beten”’, 
“ehrerfiirchten” u. a. m. Doch kommt dieses Wort ‘‘glauben”’ erst 
durch eine tiefe Selbstbesinunng heraus. Die folgenden Tatsachen 
kénnen auch diese Sachlage-deutlich erklaren. 

Wie wir an mannigfachen Beispielen feststellen kénnen, sind die 
Vokabeln fiir “glauben” in vielen alten Sprachen entweder spat aus 
Wortern einfacherer Bedeutung gebildet oder aber aus anderen Sprachen 
entweder spat aus Wortern einfacherer Bedeutung gebildet oder aber 
aus anderen Sprachen tbernommen worden. Die semitischen Sprachen 
zeigen diese Tatsache am deutlichsten. 

In der hebradischen Spache des Alten Testaments bedeutet he’emin 
“glauben”. Es ist von aman, stiitzen, abzuleiten und hat die Hiph 
‘il-Form. Diese Form ist im allgemeinen kausativ, so dass aus ihr 
die Bedeutungen von Anvertrauen, Vertrauen und endlich auch Glauben 
entstehen konnten. In der arameischen Sprache geschieht dasselbe: 
von aman wurde he’*min abgeleitet. Dabei muss das Objekt immer 
mit einer Praposition verbunden werden, was aber aus der Entstehung 
des Wortes leicht zu verstehen ist. Gewdéhnlich braucht man die Pra- 
position I°, aber géttliche Gegenstande werden meistens von b¢ regiert. 
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Diese Praposition scheint durch Septuaginata auf die griechische, die 
lateinische und verschiedene andere europdische Sprachen einen grossen 
Einfluss ausgeiibt zu haben. Ahnliches findet man auch in den alten 
semitischen, z. B. das assyrische Wort ittakil bedeutet vertrauen. Es 
ist eine Ableitung von takalu, stark, und eine Niph‘al-Form. Hier 
hat das Objekt auch die Praposition ana. Das arabische Wort aman 
ist eine Ableitung von aman und bedeutet glauben. In diesem Fall 
setzt man gewohnlich die Praposition bi vor das Objekt. Da die soge- 
nannte arabische 4. Form kausativ oder faktitiv ist, bekommt aman 
die Bedeutungen “‘Vertrauen”’, ‘‘Anvertrauen’’, ‘“‘Beschiitzen”’ u. a. m. 
Dieses Wort hat einen grossen Einfluss als die islLamische Sprache aus- 
geiibt und wurde auch ins Persische und Tiirkische aufgenommen, 
wobei seine Bedeutung keine Veranderung erfuhr. In der syrischen 
Sprache wird auch das Wort haimen gebraucht, das eine abgeleitete 
Form Pai‘el des Wortes eman, “‘sicher sein’, ist. Da die syrische 
pai‘el-Form eigentlich bedeutungsverstarkend oder faktitiv ist, bekam 
haimen die Bedeutung von Glauben. Auch hier wird als Praposition 
be oder le gebraucht. Das athiopische Wort ammene heisst glauben, 
wahrend es urspriinglich vertrauen bedeutete. Es ist eigentlich eine 
verstarkende Form. 

Allgemein gibt es in den semitischen Sprachen viele abgeleitete Zeit- 
worter, wodurch der Wortschatz sehr reich ist. Die Worter, die glauben 
bedeuten, sind abgeleitet und haben alle auf verschiedene Weise einen 
Bedeutungswandel erfahren. Es ist nun sehr interessant zu sehen, von 
welchen Zeitwo6rtern sie abgeleitet sind. Die hebraische Hiph‘il-Form 
entspricht der arabischen 4. Form af‘ala. ist also kausativ oder faktitiv. 
Dagegen entspricht die syrische pai‘el-Form der bedutungsverstarken- 
den, wiederholenden oder transitiven pi‘él-Form der hebraischen Sprache 
und der verstarkenden oder faktitiven 2. Form fa‘ala des Arabischen. 
Die assyrische Niph‘il-Form entspricht der hebraischen Niph‘al-Form, 
die reziprok oder passiv ist, und der passivischen arabischen 7. Form 
infa‘ala. Daraus kann man sehen, dass die Vokabeln fir “‘glauben” 
alle abgeleitet aber sie nicht gleich sind. Bemerkenswert ist dabei, 
dass die Grundworter keineswegs intellektuell-abstrakt sind, sondern 
durchaus lebenskonkreter Bedeutung. 

In den indogermanischen Sprachen kann man folgendes feststellen: 
Im Sanskrit bedeutet prati vertrauen, aber es heisst eigentlich “ent- 
gegengehen” oder “zum Begegnen gehen’. Visvas bedeutete urspriing- 
lich ‘frei atmen’’, erst spater bekam es die Bedeutung von Vertrauen. 
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Das eigentliche Wort fiir glauben scheint aber Sraddha zu sein. Es 
bedeutete eigentlich ‘grad setzen”. Srad ist ein Hauptwort, was end- 
lich die Bedeutung von Vertrauen bekam. Es entspricht tibrigens dem 
griechischen kapdca. Danach scheint sraddha urspriinglich “Herz 
setzen’”’, namlich sich Abhangig sein lassen, vertrauen, bedeutet zu 
haben. 

In der griechischen Sprache braucht man gewoéhnlich zoretw das 
von zlots, Vertrauen, abgeleitet ist, welches wiederum von ze/Ow, 
bereden, kommt. Von “‘iiberreden und verstehen lassen’’ soll “‘sich 
abhangig sein lassen, vertrauen”’ gekommen sein. Die Darstellungs- 
weise dieses griechischen Zeitwort ubte auf einige indogermanische 
Sprachen einen grossen Einfluss aus. moretw hat als Objekt ent- 
weder einen Dativ, oder einen Dativ mit der Praposition éy oder é7zz, 
oder einen Akkusativ mit der Praposition eic u. a. m. Diese Formen 
sind wie schon erwahnt vom Hebrdischen beeinflusst. Nach dem 
Neuen Testament wird die 4. Form besonders bevorzugt, wenn es 
sich um ein géttliches Objekt handelt. Diesser Einfluss zeigt sich auch 
im Lateinischen, wo es zwei Formen gibt, Dativ oder Akkusativ mit 
der Praposition in. In religidsem Zusammenhang wird hauptsachlich 
letztere Form gebraucht. 

In den modernen europaischen Sprachen werden folgende Praposi- 
tionen mit den entsprechenden Zeitwértern verbunden: im Englischen 
in, im Deutschen an, im Hollandischen aan, im Franzésischen a oder 
en, im Italienischen in, im Spanischen en, im Rrussischen v, u. a. 

Im Lateinischen wird hauptsachlich das Wort credere gebraucht, 
das dem Wort sraddha im Sanskrit entspricht. Credere scheint auch 
“das Herz setzen” bedeutet zu haben. 

In den modernen europdischen Sprachen, die dem indogermanischen 
Stamm gehoren, findet man zwei etymologische Gruppen, die die Be- 
deutung von Glauben haben: die eine scheint aus dem altgermanischen 
Wort lub, das “‘Wohlwollen,” abgeleitet zu sein, hierher gehéren be- 
lieve im Englischen, glauben im Deutschen, gelooven im Hollandischen, 
vyerit im Russischen u. a. Nebenbei gesagt, das mittelhochdeutsche 
Wort gelouben ist ohne Zweifel mit dem hollandischen gelooven ver- 
wandt. Das altenglische gelefan und das altteutonische galaubian 
sind auch mit dem deutschen glauben nah verwandt. Solche Worter 
scheinen alle vom obengenannten lub abgeleitet zu sein. Zur zweiten 
Gruppe gehoren das franzésische croire, das italienische credere, das 
spanische creer, das portugiesische acreditar, das rumanische crede 
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u. a., die natiirlich alle vom lateinischen credere abzuleiten sind. 

Unter den indogermanischen Sprachen weist die persische eine Be- 
sonderheit auf: hier werden bawar kardan, vertrauen, und ktiqad kar- 
dan, stark sein lassen, in der Bedeutung ‘“‘Glauben” gebraucht. Aber 
in religidsem Zusammenhang braucht man lieber die zusammenge- 
setzten Ausdriicke Iman Aawardan und iman dashtan. Dabei ist iman 
arabischen Ursprungs und bedeutet glauben, awardan, bringen, und 
dashtan, haben oder halten, sind beide persisch. 

Gleiches geschieht in den ural-altaischen Sprachen. Das religidse 
Glauben heisst im Tiirkischen iman etmek, dabei ist iman arabisch, 
und etmek ein tiirkisches Verbum. Im Mongolischen braucht man 
itegemiii oder sidiimiii, das eigentlich ‘“‘sich anlehnen’’ bedeutet, 
und im Koreanischen mitninda, das den gleichen Sinn hat. Diese 
Beispiele zeigen deutlich, dass Glauben urspriinglich die Bedeutung 
von “‘Anlehnung seiner selbst’ hatte. 

In der japanischen Sprache ist das Wort fiir ‘“Glauben’’ aus dem Chi- 
nesischen entlehnt. Eigentlich bedeutet “shinzuru” eigene Meinun- 
gen durch Sprache ausdriicken, dann “Treue” als richtige innerhalb- 
und-ausserhalb entsprechende Ausserung dieser Meinungen basierendes 
Vertrauen, schliesslich geistige Aktion von einem Dritten, die die Spra- 
che der anderen fiir treu halt. Hier findet man zwar kein ‘“‘anvertra- 
uen” oder “‘tiberlassen’’, aber es liegt im Grunde dasselbe vor, wie bei 
Sraddha im Sanskrit und credere im Lateinischen: insofern die eigene 
bestimmte Haltung als Subjekt in der den Object empfangenden Sein- 
weise iiberlassen ist, vertraut sich das menschliche Subjekt dem Objekt 
an. 

Zusammenfassend k6énnen wir folgendes feststellen: Das religidse 
Wort glauben, das die Subjektivitat des Menschen darstellt, bedeutet 
in den verschiedenen Sprachen der Volker urspriinglich ganz deutlich 
sich stiitzen, sich iiberlassen, das Herz hinsetzen, sich darin ruhig finden 
u. a. Vom blossen Phantasieren und Vermuten ist es ganz verschie- 
den: Man nimmt namlich als wahr oder wirklich existierend an, was 
noch unbestimmt ist, und man fiihlt sich darin ganz beruhigt, glauben 
ist also eine Weise des Lebensbegreifens und vom rein intellektuellen 
Begreifen wesenhaft verschieden. 

Der Mensch muss als Subjekt ‘“‘eine abgeschlossene Beziehung”’ haben, 
wie ich schon in meiner anderen Abhandlung “On the Religious Sub- 
jectivity”’ ausfiihrlicher dargestellt habe. Hier méchte ich nur sagen, 
dass diese abgeschlossene Beziehung eine Grundforderung des Subjekts 
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ist. Der Mensch kann nicht beim blossen Wissen stehen bleiben. Da 
sein Intellekt nicht geniigt, muss er das Leben ganz anders begreifen, 
in einer Weise, die selbst die intellektuell nicht zu lésenden Wider- 
spriiche seiner Existenz miteinschliesst. Dabei spielt das Entscheiden 
durch den Willen eine grosse Rolle. Nur durch einen Akt des Willens 
kann der Mensch “‘sich iiberlassen’’. Die praktische Kraft bekommt 
man erst dann, wenn einen Stiitz-punkt gefunden hat. 

So, durch die Untersuchung des religidsen Wortes Glauben in ver- 
schiedenen Sprachen haben wir den Grundcharakter des Glaubens 
klar gemacht. Da das Glauben eine innere Beziehungsweise ist, kam 
es dem Menschen nicht so einfach zum Bewusstsein, wie die Aussere. 
Er konnte das Glauben erst dann zum Bewusstsein bringen, als er sei- 
nen- Standpunkt als eine abgeschlossene Beziehungsweise erkannte. 
Deshlab ist das Wort fiir Glauben gewoéhnlich entweder eine Ableitung- 
swort, ein Fremdwort, oder durch einen Bedeutungswandel entstanden. 
Aber wenn das Glauben einst zum Bewusstsein gebracht wird, muss 
es, ungeachtet des Wesens als Bedeutungsverstehen, nicht als ein blosser 
Erkenntnisakt, sondern als eine Lebenshaltung der Abhangigkeit dar- 
gestellt werden. Glauben ist nicht nur die Festsetzung eines intellek- 
tuellen Standpunktes, sondern bedeutet auch Begreifen der Ganzheit 
des Lebens. 


ON ASCENDONICA ROMAN, A KIND OF TYPE 
FACES USED IN THE CHRISTIAN MISSION 
PRESS IN JAPAN IN THE 16TH CENTURY 


Makita Tominaca 


Occidental printing equipment was introduced into Japan in 1590 
for the first time by the mission Embassy of the Tensh6 era sent to the 
Pope from the three Lords, Otomo, Arima and Omura in the latter 
half of the 16th century. 

Of the works on Christian doctrine, creed, language and literature 
etc. which the Compagnie de Jésus in Japan printed with this equip- 
ment and published before 1611, about thirty kinds — about sixty 
copies in all —still exist in the world, but details are not clarified as 
to the type, its production and transmission etc. of the type used then. 

The types used in those works may be divided into two broad cate- 
gories, Japanese characters and Occidental letters. Roman and Italic 
of the latter have ten founts between them, of which only three Roman 
were brought at the beginning, and these were gradually increased to 
as many as ten in all Christian editions. Some of the founts have only 
a few letters existing, so they are to be called the odd letters and not 
included in the ten founts. 

Of these ten founts RI, RII and RIV of the illustrations (at the end) 
are the first Occidental types introduced into Japan, of which RII shall 
give the details in the following. 
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There is not any clear record of the place or the country where this 
RII, which is Ascendonica Roman, that is Double Pica the second 
largest one of the Occidental types in the Christian editions 
obtained and introduced into Japan nor the transmission route of the 
type itself. But this type seemed to have been most popular and pro- 
per in the Christian editions in this country because it has been used 
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in almost every existing Christian edition. No other fount has been 
used more often. 

It is generally known now, that this type was produced at Louvain, 
Belgium, and used in the Louvain Bible in 1547 by B. Gravius, a printer 
of the town, for the first time and that it was Francois Guyot, a French 
man, who cut it. 

But the evidences to decide the above facts have been a little slender 
on the last point. 

Dr. H. Carter of Oxford, in his essay “The Types of Christopher 
Plantin” in The Library, Sept. 1956, pointed out that there was the entry 
of Ascendonica cursive de Guyot in Archw. Bd. 42 in Inventry which 
Plantin had produced in 1575 and transferred to the Plantin printing 
shop and that the Italic letters were identical with those in the Folger 
Shakespeare Library in U.S. A.. He concluded analogically that As- 
cendonica Roman, too, which was a couple of Italic, must have been 
cut by F. Guyot. This fact proves that these letters were cut by Guyot 
for the Louvain Bible, and a document which I have lately obtained 
is another proof of the view of Dr. H. Carter. 

In 1958, I asked Mr. Mike Parker, an American designer of the type 
who was then at Plantin=Moretus Museum (Antwerp), to search for 
documents about the origin of the type and he sent me a literary docu- 
ment after two months’ research. He has informed me of the following 
entry in the paragraphs of the date of Oct. 1563, in Plantin-Moretus 
Archiv Bd. 3, p. 1. 

“Lectre dicte Assendonica Roman et Italique debiteur fl 86—7!/, 
Jay recue de Jehan Loe les lectres Romaine et Italique dictes Assen- 
donica taille de Guyot lequelles ledit Loe avoir achaptéra la vendue 
des lieus de Plantin au prix de ...... fl 86-71/,° 
In English, 

“Letter called Ascendonica Roman and Italic: debter by 86 florins 
7'/, pattarts. I have received from Jehan Loe the Roman and Italic 
letters called Ascendonica cut by Guyot which the aforesaid Loe had 
bought at the sale of Plantin’s goods for the price of ... 86 florins 
7'/, pattarts” 

Plantin, according to his biography, contended with the authorities 
about the book he printed at the beginning of 1560 and sold the print- 
ing equipment to his friend to escape to Paris. He is said to have come 
home in 1563 and bought it again as his friend, Jehan Loe, had kept 
it until his return. If so, the above entry shows this clearly and coin- 
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cides with the fact that Roman and Italic of Ascendonica were repur- 
chased at the cost of 86 florins 7!/, pattarts. 

The entry proves that this Ascendonica was cut by no one but Guyot. 
This may be a more direct document than that of Dr. Carter in The 
Library. 
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I have investigated this RIT as to its origin and the route, by which 
it had gone to Antwerp and had been distributed over almost all Euro- 
pean countries by the end of the 17th century. I have reported a series 
of my findings in the “Biblia”, a bulletin of Tenri Central Library, 
the object of which was to find a clue as to the place in Europe where 
the RII (perhaps its matrix) had been shipped off for the Orient. 

To find this route, however, is not easy. The difficulty will instantly 
be recognized by those who are well acquainted with the particular 
condition of printing in Europe; the international transition of the 
matrix after about 1530. It is a mystery. | 

But I have a fanciful presumption that the matrix of the Ascendonica 
Roman which Plantin repurchased from his friend might have been 
the matrix itself which the mission of the Tensh6é era brought back from 
Europe. 

We cannot count, or even expect to find a clue counting the num- 
ber of matrix of Ascendonica Roman in Europe in the 16th century. 
However, there is some ground for my presumption to single out that 
of Plantin’s among many and my reasons are following: 

1. The late Mr. Yano, one of our authorities in type, is said to have 
affirmed this fact, his reason being not clear, that the type in the Chris- 
tian editions had been bought from Plantin. 

2. The Compagnie de Jésus in Japan has often requested the Pat- 
riarch of the Occident (General of the Compagnie de Jésus) to permit 
them to obtain the matrix from the printing shop in Flanders (which 
may be presumably understood to be the Plantin printing office). 

3. Plantin adopted Garamond principally after 1580 and there is 
no indication that he used Ascendonica which seemed to have become 
needless ever after. 

4, Lastly, there exist three sets of the four kinds of the matrix founts 
cut by Guyot in the Plantin=Moretus Museum in Antwerp now and 
one was lost. And the lost one is certainly Ascendonica Roman, 
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WORLD-WIDE JOYOUS LIFE 


Tomoyj1 TAKANO 


The Tenriky6 faith aims at building up a world of the Joyous Life. 
It is not only the end and aim of the faith, but God the Parent Him- 
self created man with that in view, according to His teaching. 

I created human beings 
Because I wished to see them 
Lead a joyous life and make merry. (Ofudesaki, XIV, 25) 

God the Parent teaches us that this world was originally a chaos or 
immense expanse of muddy waters, in which God lived alone. He 
found this condition unbearable, and decided to create human beings 
and teach them a joyous life and how to be happy, so that He might 
share their joy by seeing their care-free life. 

The first time He created human beings, they were very small, im- 
perceptibly small, but under the gracious care of God the Parent they 
grew larger and became as they are now. 

Indeed you can never imagine 
How mindful He has been of human beings. (Ofudesaki, IV, 125) 

He teaches that He first created mankind at the Tenrikyo Headqu- 
arters where now stands the Kanro-dai [sacred stand with a vessel on 
it for receiving heavenly dew]. At that time He created nine hundred 
million, ninety-nine thousand, nine hundred and ninety-nine human 
beings, each 0.5 inch long. They grew to be men and women, grow- 
ing taller by 0.5 inch, but all of them died in ninety-nine years. They 
were born again 0.5 inch long, and were reborn a third time. But 
at their third rebirth they appeared as insects, birds and beasts, hence- 
forth repeating rebirth eight thousand and eight times. Finally there 
was left only a female monkey, in whose womb ten humans five 
men and five women ——— were given life. At that time also they were 
0.5 inch long and grew by 0.5 inch. In the next stage one man and 
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one woman were conceived together in each womb; and in the still ad- 
vanced stage of development either a man or a woman began in one 
womb; so we are told. During the first nine hundred million, ninety- 
nine thousand years all creatures lived in water; and then they lived 
on land, gradually equipped with intellect during the following six 
thousand years. And during the next three thousand, nine hundred 
and ninety-nine years they became as intelligent as they now are, gifted 
with the use of letters. 

Not until we learn this fact can we understand how mindful God 
has been of human beings. 

God the Parent now appeared in this world after the same number 
of years as when humans were first created at the time of Creation; 
Tenriky6 came into existence when He revealed His teaching through 
the mouth of Miki Nakayama, the Foundress. 

The religion was founded, we may say, for the same purpose as when 
man was created: the realization of a world of the Joyous Life. 

Looking over all climes and ages, 

I find no human being who has understood My will. (Ofudesaki, I, 1) 
No wonder that they should know nothing, 

For as far I have disclosed nothing to them. (Ofudesaki, I, 2) 
This time, however, 

I have apepared in this world in person, 

And am going to tell them about something particular. (Ofudesaki, I, 3) 

God the Parent, who had never before given His teaching directly 
to men, now announced that He had appeared in this world in person 
to tell them about something particular. What did He mean by “‘some- 
thing particular’? 

I say this because I do want 

To let the world know by all means 

The real truth of this world. (Ofudesaki, XII, 84) 

It is for the purpose of disclosing these fundamentals 

That God* has revealed Himself in this world. (Ofudesaki, XIII, 31) 

God* is most impatient 

To let all the world know this very truth. (Ofudesaki, XII, 33) 

This time I do want to let the world know 

All these fundamentals for certain. (Ofudesaki, XVI, 2) 
God the Parent says that He revealed Himself in this world to give 


* God, who calls Himself by some different names, here uses the world tsuki-hi 
(the moon and the sun unified) to describe Himself. 
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His teaching for the purpose of telling the people about “the real truth 
of this world,” “these fundamentals,” and “this very truth.” 

In this case, what on earth did God the Parent mean by “the real 
truth of this world’ and “these fundamentals’ mentioned here? I 
believe it may be paraphrased as the truth that reveals: 

(1) Who is the parent of man, 

(2) How God the Parent created man, 

(3) Where the native place of man is, 

(4) What process of growth he has gone through to reach his pre- 
sent stage, 

(5) How God the Parent has fostered man for that purpose, 

(6) What God the Parent expectes man to do, 

(7) What way of living man should follow in order to meet the first 
Divine wishes, and 

(8) What state of mind God the Parent has expressed in the present 
realities of life. 

The answer to these questions must be equivalent, I believe, to “‘some- 
thing particular” mentioned above in the Holy Scripture. 

What, then, does God the Parent intend to do by this revelation 
of the truth of this world? The conclusion I shall reach in: the end, 
which I mention here in advance, is: God the Parent expects us to push 
forward toward building up a world of the Joyous Life, in which all 
men will live happily, by understanding His parental solicitude or His 
gracious protection kept up for millions of years. 


II 


What, then, is the world of Joyous Life which God the Parent has 
in mind? In considering it with reference to the Holy Scripture, I 
can pick out the following items: 

(I) God expresses His earnest desire“ to fix upon a time of one hund- 
red and fifteen years for man’s natural term of existence.” In other 
words, He wants to determine man’s natural term of existence as one 
hundred and fifteen years. Every one is allowed to live for that length 
of time and after that, we are told, he may extend it indefinitely ac- 
cording to how he uses his mind. 

(II) Moreover, He speaks of His grace as ‘‘a safeguard against 
sickness, death and decay.” He says that man will be granted a safe- 
guard against becoming sick or dying —— by this He means, per- 
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haps, not dying before reaching his one hundred and fifteenth years 
and against decay due to age in the world of the Joyous Life. 
This grace, the granting of which depends 
Upon the sincerity of your minds, 
Is a safeguard against sickness and death, 
And against decay by age. (Ofudesaki, III, 99) 
This grace is an expression of My earnest desire 
To fix upon a length of one hundred and fifteen years 
For man’s natural term of existence. (Ofudesaki, III, 100) 
(III) He says He wants to let people enjoy abundant crops for ever. 
I do want to teach you all 
How you can enjoy a good harvest 
Forever and everywhere. (Ofudesaki, XII, 96) 
(IV) He wishes to rid mankind of “‘all hostility”, by which He seems 
to mean all kinds of treachery, conflict, and warfare. 
If only you can understand this truth, 
Conflicts among yourselves will disappear 
Of their own accord. (Ofudesaki, XIII, 49) 

(Vile Hexsaysy cet. but henceforward arts shall be of no use.” (V, 
36). By “‘arts’? He seems to mean magic arts or witchcraft by which 
to cure diseases, etc. 

(VI) “But from now on I will take its place and do as I please” 
(VI, 73). It means perhaps that the Divine principle of “the Joyous 
Life’ will take the place of egoistic desires of men and reign over this 
world. 

(VII) “I do not make any discrimination whatever Between the 
male and the female pine.” (VII, 21) The equality of the sexes will 
be realized. 

(VIII) He says He wants to let women “‘put off or hasten their 
childbirth” as they wish. 

We see that God the Parent wishes people to enjoy a world in which 
all these things are possible to them. Moreover, according to tradi- 
tion, the Foundress added the following items to those mentioned above. 

(I) “As a rule, the weather is fine in the daytime with a gentle 
breeze; it rains six times a month, always at night” in that world. Then 
there is no wonder that we shall enjoy good crops on land and a big 
catch at sea. In the meantime it means perhaps that all natural dis- 
asters in heaven and earth will cease to take place. 

(II) “Each couple shall have one son and one daughter; as for 
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later children they may do as they wish’. This is also very good. 

(III) ‘‘People work in the morning and play happily in the after- 
noon in the world of the Joyous Life’. 

Furthermore we are told that we are allowed to die on a day we 
ourselves decided on and that we can learn where we shall be reborn 
in the future life. 

All these ideas are very good, and nobody will oppose them. The 
missionary work of ‘Tenriky6 aims at the realization of such a world 
on this earth. However far apart from each other Tenrikyé believers’ 
work may seem, they set their final goal on this very point. 


III 


How, then, can we construct this ideal world? We are taught that 
one way is to perform Kanrodai service and another is everyone’s faith- 
ful obedience to the Divine teaching. By “‘performing Kanrodai service”’ 
is meant setting up the Kanrodai at Jiba and having ten performers do 
the service around it in unison as taught by God the Parent, by whose 
miraculous workings we are favored with big crops and perfect health 
and all our prayers answered. Moreover, we are also taught that 
through the performance of this Kanrodai service we shall be given hea- 
venly dew, which will enable us to complete the term of life of one hund- 
red and fifteen years. It may be said that the Foundress aimed at 
building the world of the Joyous Life by completing the Kanrodai service 
all through the fifty years of Her struggle. 

The construction of the Joyous Life under the protection of God 
the Parent, however, was conditioned by something particular. That 
“something”’ was for people to “listen to what your Parent has to say”’, 
In other words, God requires people to do as He teaches. 

A condition is attahced to each item of the world of the Joyous Life 
for its realization. (The wave underlines in the following poems stand 
for conditions, while the straight lines for rewards to be given by God 
the Parent when the conditions are fulfilled.) 

This grace, the granting of which depends 

Upon the sincery of your earl, 

Is “a safeguard against disease, 

Against death and against decay. (Ofudesaki, II, 99) 
This grace is an expression of My earnest desire 


To fix upon a length of one hundred and fifteen years 
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For man’s natural term of existence. (Ofudesaki, III, 100) 


In time to come, when all human_beings 


Help o one another in in all t things, 
God the Parent, accepting mankind’s sincerity, 


(Ofudesaki, XII, 93) 


Will give any help whatever. (Ofudesaki, XII, 94) 
What kind of protection do you think it is? 
It ts protection against small-pox. (Ofudesaki, XII, 95) 


I do also want to teach you 
How you all enjoy a good harvest 
Forever and everywhere. (Ofudesaki, XII, 96) 


All the _fuman beings are indeed brothers and sisters, 


And there exists none who is an utter stranger. (Ofudesaki, XIII, 43) 


Whether 9 | you , live live high or | or low, 


You are a all IL of the the same ‘spirit. (Ofudesaki, XIII, 45) 
Lam impatient to let all the world know 
This ver very truth for certain. (Ofudesaki, XIII, 48) 


If only ‘you can understand this truth, 
Quarrels ; among sjosdrcslo cs Cendia cab dh 
Of their own accord. (Ofudesaki, XIII, 49) 

Besides these poems, we find in the Holy Scriptures many others 
to the effect that if human beings will do something, God will reward 
them. 

In the poems mentioned above, God the Parent says that rewards 
depend upon the sincerity of man’s mind; in other words, God wishes 
to fix upon a period of one hundred and fifteen years for man’s natural 
term of existence, provided that he will lead his daily life with the sin- 
cere desire to help others. Again, He says that contention among 
people will disappear if only they: are really persuaded that no one 
can be high or low in birth or station, but all are equal as children of 
God. (There is one thing, however, to be noted. ‘Though all people 
are equal as children of God, it is predestined what part one should 
play in this life according to how he lived in his previous existence. 
In the same way, one’s part in the life to come is to be determined ac- 
cording to his way of living in this life. It is God who ordains that 
fate; one must be reconciled to his lot. ‘To disobey his fate would 
be to disobey Heaven; he would doom himself to diversity and failure. 
To play one’s own part in life does not mean to submit to discrimina- 
tion. Even if one person is destined to be rich and the other poor in 
this life according to the way of living in their previous existence, God 
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the Parent wishes them to help each other in this life.) 

But in practice people did not live as God the Parent taught them 
to do. It was because they were not mentally matured enough to 
meet the Divine expectation. In the above passage, I may not be 
grossly mistaken if I replace the word “‘man” or “mankind” with ‘‘peo- 
ple’. It followed that God the Parent decided to establish the Kanro- 
dai after human minds have been completely purified, giving up His 
first plan of setting up “‘the Kanro-dai which purifies human minds’’, the 
plan which He made at the beginning of the foundation of this religion. 
The expression of a passage of the Mikagura-uta was accordingly changed 
into: 

Vouchsafe to establish the Kanro-dai 

When we have completely purified our minds. 
This change took place in 1882; and the Foundress ascended to Hea- 
ven, shortening Her natural term of earthly existence by twenty-five 
years, in order to engage busily henceforth in the realization of the 
Joyous Life among the people of the world. 

Concerning this change of the Divine plan, the Divine Directions 
read as follows: 

(1) “I had meant to take a long time in training them in various 
things, but I could not go that far; and so I changed my plan” (Jan, 
23, 1891) 

(2) “I thought people would be able to take an easy way if I cut 
a road in the mountains. I cut a road, or rather I set out to cut a road, 
receiving a person as My living temple, and making a drawing of the 
construction once embarked on; but I found too few workers for it. 
I tried this way and tried that way. It is uncertain what will happen 
to it [i. e. the Kanro-dai under construction], and when it will be com- 
pleted. But it can’t be helped. I had determined Her natural term 
of existence as one hundred and fifteen years, but unable to do any- 
thing with the people, I took Her back by shortening that length of 
fie. 2222, (Dec. ‘16,-1693) 

Ed ele All the world knows that the Place of Worship is the ori- 
gin of the world. Though it was very small, I have developed it in 
due order. I have taught people in haste. But things do not go as 
scheduled. And so it followed that I opened the portals.*...... 


* i.e. I let the Foundress die to take Her back. See the Doctrine of Tenrikyo, 
Chap. V. The Foundress at Her deathbed says: “Now, I will open the portals. 
Open, open, open!” 
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saree The Kanro-dai was abolished because the whole-hearted saving 
of mankind was not carried out and the world failed to understand 
Miletwies ” (July 7, 1898) 

According to what I cited above from the Divine Directions, God 
the Parent meant to fix upon a length of one hundred and fifteen years 
for Her natural term of existence when this religion was first founded, 
and to “take a long time in training people in various things” through 
Her agency in all Her lifetime(there were seventy-five years left over*). 
But things did not go as planned at first. That was the reason why 
He let Her pass away shortening Her life by twenty-five years, Her 
natural term of existence which He had at first determined as one hund- 
red and fifteen years. As for the Sacred Stand, I construe the Divine 
remark cited above as follows: People’s failure to understand their 
Parent (or the insufficient mental maturity of people’s minds) led to 
the confiscation of the Stand by the police. Of course, it was the police 
that confiscated the Sacred Stand, but the event took place due to 
the fact that people, who were all God’s children, could not under- 
stand the parental solicitude of God the Parent. God the Parent wished 
people to understand the parental wishes as soon as possible, and it 
followed that the Foundress, who was His living temple, hid Herself 
from them by an untimely departure so that Her spirit might go round 
the world for the saving of mankind. 


IV 


On the other hand, God the Parent says, 
All human beings must accomplish 
The dusting of their hearts 
Before that time. (Ofudesaki, XVII, 11) 
He required people to cleanse their minds “‘before that time’, by 
which He meant “before the setting up of the Sacred Stand”’. 
It is My sincere request 
That you will all reform yourselves 
Ever henceforth, (Ofudesaki, XII, 91) 
By “henceforth” He perhaps meant ‘“‘from the moment when God 
appeared in the world Himself to reveal the whole truth of His Crea- 
tion and mankind has learned all about that’? God requires men to 


* She was called to serve as His Temple when She was forty years old. 
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make the change of heart, that is, to make a radical change in their 
view of life. 

God says He will act Himself as a broom to cleanse human minds 
(lI, 52). I construe it as follows: It is God that initiates a mental 
clearing for us, but it is for us to accomplish the change of heart. God 
expects to accomplish the purifying and maturing of human minds 
as scheduled at first by means of this mental clearing and change of 
heart. 

Why, then, does God require a purified and mature mind? The 
reason is, that not until this required state of mind is reached can peo- 
ple fully realize the Divine truth and comply with His wishes with a 
glad heart. It also means that human beings in that state of mind 
are willing to push forward to the construction of the world of the Joy- 
ous Life. 

Next comes the question why a human mind should be cleansed; 
a mind in which God Himself offers to act as a broom. ‘There is a 
poem to the effect that He will act Himself as a broom because it is 
“full of dust’? (III, 145) The word “dust”? reminds us of particles of 
dust essentially so light and minute that we can blow or brush them 
away with a single puff of breath or shaking of a hand. But we must 
be aware that if they heap themselves high in our minds, they may 
some day prove a stain on them or rest heavily on them, and, if accu- 
mulated for a long time, may be feared become our own innen* or un- 
avoidable fate. It is dust that makes us incapable of realizing the 
Divine truth and constructing the world of the Joyous Life; that is 
the reason, in my view, why God offers to sweep that sort of thing away 
that is, dust and all that springs from it, 

It seems to me that because we human beings are not easily capable 
of avoiding what springs from mental dust by ourselves, God offers 
to act Himself as a broom to sweep it away. In so doing, He always 
speaks of “‘sweeping your heart clean”, and does not use the words: 
“your mind”. It may be a matter of mere impression in hearers, but 
“heart” seems to me mean something different from mind. It rather 
reminds us of what underlies one’s mind, though, of course, this is sim- 
ply an individual opinion. 

Now, let us proceed to see how God is going to cleanse our minds. 

Though this dusting may be hard on you, 


* An effect that appears in a subsequent life; a working of the Divine law of 
causality. Cf. The Outline of Tenrikyd, p. 75. 
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It is a means by which I set you right. 

I tell you there is no such thing as real sickness. (Ofudesaki, IV, 109) 
You may wonder what I mean by this dusting. 

I mean God Himself enters into your body 

To accomplish the purifying of it. (Ofudesaki, XII, 74) 
How do you think I perform this dusting? 

Indeed there is no knowing 

What severe admonition may be given. (Ofudesaki, XIV, 73) 

Judged from these poems, sickness may be taken as a means by which 
God the Parent sweeps a man’s heart clean. I mean He enters into 
a mortal body to initiate a mental clearing by means of sickness. Seen 
from the human standpoint, a man is compelled to make a radical 
change in what makes up his mind. Of course it is no easy task for 
him to change what makes up his mind, that is, his mental habit. But 
that is the reason, in my opinion, why God guides him to his right way 
by means of sickness. 

Nothing shall hinder Me 
When once I set out 
To the daily dusting of your hearts. (Ofudesaki, XII, 73) 

I construe this poem in this way: God means that when once Divine 
guidance is started by means of sickness, the most obstinate cannot 
but submit to His will. 

Of course the best way of living is to comply completely with the 
Divine wishes before one incurs Divine guidance in the form of sick- 
ness. If one were capable of doing so, there would be no need for 
Divine admonition. But this remark is due, perhaps, to the fact that 
it is next to impossible for human beings. 

God the Parent guarantees that when once we are thus favored with 
the Divine dusting of our minds, we shall have the “Life of Complete 
joy. 

When I have finished your mental clearing, 

You shall become joyous and spirited, 

And the Life of Complete Joy shall be realized. (Ofudesaki, II, 57) 
If only the dust of the minds 

Of all the human beings 

Be clearly swept away, —— 

Henceforth the world shall be joyous and spirited, 

And the Life of Complete Joy shall be here 

Of its own accord. (Ofudesaki, XIII, 24-25) 
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Concerning the change of heart, I take it as giving up the previously- 
held worldly ideas for Divinely gifted ones. For example, one will 
give up his concept of his mortal body as ‘“‘his own possession” for that 
of ‘‘a loan from God the Parent.’’ Or one who has hitherto attahced 
the most importance to the welfare of his own home, will have ‘‘a fer- 
vent desire to help others’? in mind. 

In all that, it is easier said than done. And yet God the Parent 
requires us to carry out this sort of change of heart. 

However hard you may think 
About your own interests, 
It would be a great pity 


If you never thought of helping others. (Ofudesaki, XII, 90) 
Henceforth I implore you all 

To reform yourselves determinedly. (Ofudesaki, XII, 91) 
If you ask 

To what intent you should reform yourselves. 

It is to the intent of saving all mankind. (Ofudesaki, XII, 92) 


In time to come, 

When all human beings help one another 
In all things, 
God the Parent, 

Accepting mankind’s sincerity, 


Will give any help whatever. (Ofudesaki, XII, 93-94) 
What kind of protection do you think it is? 

It is the protection from small-pox. (Ofudesaki, XII, 95) 
I do also want to teach you 

How you can enjoy a good harvest, (Ofudesaki, XII, 96) 


These statements show how strongly God the Parent commands 
us to carry out the change of heart. He promises to do anything we 
want as a reward. 

Outlined above are directions how to regulate our mental attitude 
for the attainment of the Joyous Life. Proceeding to the field of prac- 
tice, I shall concern myself with the problem of the wiping away of 
bad innen (or the redemption of accumulated sin) in the next chapter, 


* The term innen is mostly applied to cases where the effect appears in a subsequent 
life. That is the meaning here, that is, the deferred germination of the seeds of 
good and evil sowed in previous lives. It is also translated in the Outline of 
Tenriky6 as God’s law of causality. Cf. p. 75ff. 
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Vv 


In the Holy Scripture there is a word innen* appearing thirteen times. 
In most cases it is used in the sense which implies its origination in the 
Divine will, and only once is the word taken as bred by discord among 
people themselves, as is seen in the poem: 

As this world is stained with many evils, 
You must not add your sins (innen) to them. (Ofudesaki, I, 62) 

We cannot find in the Holy Scripture the phrase “‘redemption of 
innen,” so often spoken of by Tenrikyé believers today, nor any other 
phrase conveying a similar sense. (It may be, in the last analysis, 
equivalent to the words,’ sweeping-away of dusts’’.) 

But in the long course of the Foundress’s struggling life which we 
call “the Divine Model’ and in the pious life of the followers around 
Her, there were many ways, I believe, which showed how to redeem 
accumulated innen. 

How the Foundress followed Her course can be known from the 
poems: 

On your way you will have to pass 

Over steep mountains and thorny paths, 

Along ledges, and the blades of swords. (Ofudesaki, I, 47) 
Further you will pass 

Through a sea of flame and a wide yawning abyss, 

Till at last you come to a narrow lane. (Ofudesaki, I, 48) 
When you have managed to pass the lane, 

You will come out to a broad highway. 

This is indeed the right way you’ can take. (Ofudesaki, I, 49) 

The reason why the Foundress had to follow such a hard course is 
this: that Her whole life was to supply the proper model for all people. 
So many men, so many minds; there might be some people who were 
groaning under the burden of sin. I think the Foundress must have 
shown even such people how to live through their crises and reach 
the stage of the Joyous Life. 

The Foundress’s family, too, took troublesome courses in their way. 
Difficulty began with the foundation of the religion. The reason why 
they had to lead their hard lives is, in my view, that their respective 
ways of living were to afford examples of redeeming their own innen 
and thereby building up a world of the Joyous Life (that is, reach- 
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ing the stage of enlightenment). Sometimes it was necessary for Her 
to give a negative example, that is, an example which might serve as 
a good lesson to erring people, telling them what would happen if they 
did wrong. The Foundress afforded an example of this kind through 
the ways of Her own dear family. 

Again, the pious life of Iz6 Iburi, Her chief disciple, and his family 
muddled through many bitter experiences of a life too horrible to look 
at. I interpret this as an extreme example of the redemption of innen, 
and of a way to mental maturity; or as a Divinely ordained model 
afforded to all people. 

Here I take the liberty of giving my personal view. 

It is needless to say that the world of the Joyous Life can be con- 
structed materially by the performance of Kanro-dai service under the 
gracious protection of God the Parent. But, furthermore, I believe 
it can also be attained within the heart of everyone who faithfully carries 
out the Divine teaching. 

We are taught that this world is in God the Parent’s warm bosom. 
We live daily in comfort because we live in His bosom. However, 
some may feel ill at ease in this comfort of life and some may find them- 
selves so straitened as to be unable to move a limb in this vast and bound- 
less world. For such people here is the Foundress’s advice: 

You will enjoy the bliss of paradise 
When you have purified yourselves. 

Here is an old incident handed down to us. 

A person asked the Foundress,’’ What is the distance between heaven 
and earth, dear Foundress?”’ 

The Foundress’s reply was as follows: ‘“The distance is very great. 
But when clouded, heaven looks limited. The mind is also essentially 
very broad, but when clouded, it becomes limited (narrow-minded).”’ 

Here She teaches us to sweep this cloud away. What does She mean 
by the cloud in this case? I construe it as all kinds of mental dust 
which result from the wrong actions of one’s mind and _ various 
innen which arise from the accumulation and transmutation of this 
dust. 

Just imagine one hundred men around you. Also imagine that all 
of them are hateful, disgusting, dirty fellows to you, even your enemies. 
Then you live in very limited circumstances so limited as to make 
you feel confined. Should these hateful, disgusting, contemptible 
fellows one day turn out to be dear, lovable, respectable friends to you 
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or even your benefactors, your heart would be filled with joy and your 
life a Joyous one. God the Parent teaches you how to make this change 
of view. He also requires you to do so. 

In this respect it is easier said than done. One needs to be firmly 
determined to carry it out, but mere determination is not enough. In 
many cases it is impossible until a certain great power helps him. By 
that power is meant God the Parent, who sweeps one’s heart clean, 
as mentioned above. 

One often speaks of the sweeping of his heart or the redemption of 
his inmnen, but he must anderstand that it cannot be done easily. It 
takes a long time and needs quite a few hard struggles to do that. The 
history of the pious lives of Tenriky6 believers has been that of a long, 
step-by-step progress in those hard struggles. Most inconspicuous and 
unpretentious, the struggles have attracted no public attention. But 
those people have made fairly good progress in the construction of 
the world of the Joyous Life. 

God the Parent, however, has gone much farther than man in the 
ideal of the Joyous Life. It is clearly shown by the fact that the ideal 
has been steadily made clearer and materialized as I stated above. 
Human beings are slow in their progress. They need haste. 

The Foundress, as the mouthpiece of God the Parent, made clear 
the phases of the ideal world. [e. g. Each couple can have the number 
of children they like. Farmers can have the fixed number of rainy 
days every month, etc.] These ideals are now in the process of realiza- 
tion in the form of birth control, artificial rain, etc. But we must be 
aware that these gifts of civilization were not brought us as a result 
of the purified mind on the part of the people. We are favored with 
such Divine grace in much the same. way as it would be for us to bor- 
row money in advance before pay day. Hence we need to make haste. 

In conclusion, I repeat what I said at the beginning: The Tenri- 
ky6 faith aims at the construction of the world of the Joyous Life. It 
is our final goal. Before we reach this summit, we must pass over thorny 
paths, through dark forests and across mountain torrents on the way, 
sometimes cutting down trees which stand in our way. It must be 
full of troubles, but the goal is nearing. The more trouble, the more 
pleasure. The same is true of the construction of the world of the 
Joyous Life. 


ON A KIND OF ESTABLISHED FORM 
OF INVOCATION PECULIAR TO 
JAPANESE RELIGIONS 


—— The Votive Offering of the Ema* to Gods: 


its Origin and Development 


Hiroo MARUKAWA 


In worshiping or praying to gods or Buddhas, it is common to all 
the world to present various kinds of offerings to them. But the kind 
of offerings made on that occasion varies according to age and place; 
what is thought to be right and proper by some religions may not be 
so highly valued by others and sometimes specially excluded by still 
others. But the world history of religions tells that the variety of gifts 
extends over all kinds of birds, beasts and fish, all produce of mountains 
and fields, all kinds of manufactured goods, and even money. 

Just look back on the ancient history of Japanese religions. The 
kind of offerings to gods on various festivals recorded in Engishiki ranges 
from such marine products as abalones, dried bonito, other kinds of 
dried fish meat, and seaweeds, to rice, salt and sake, and cloth and thread 
made of silk, cotton or hemp; in addition to such things of daily use 
as mirrors, sickles, axes and hoes, and weapons like halberds, shields, 
bows and swords. Those are the kinds named most often in that 
book; but living things except fish are rather rarely mentioned. Of 
course we find such statements as: 

A horse was offered to the Daijingu and the Watarai Shrine (that 


or horses. 
(1) WNihon-Shoki (The Chronicle of Japan), Bk. VI, says that the custom of making an 
offering of weapons began under the Suinin Dynasty. 
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is, the Inner and the Outer Shrine at Ise) respectively; and a white 
horse, a white wild boar, and a white fowl were offered to the Mitoshi 
Shrine. Or, a horse was offered to each of nineteen shrines of Miku- 
mari.” Or, a black horse was offered to the Nifu-Kawakami and 
the Kifune Shrine respectively; and in case a long period of rain did 
not stop, a white horse was added to it.” 

But these cases were rather exceptions, compared with other kinds of 
offerings. There were, of course, some cases in still older times where 
they “sacrificed cows and horses to the gods of various shrines.” 


II 


> means ‘‘a picture of horse’, but in fact 


Literally, the word “‘ema 
it is not limited to a horse, but includes a variety of subjects, which 
I shall mention later. It is usually painted on a wooden tablet, or 
rarely on a sheet of paper. 

The objects depicted are rich in variety, but horses have often been 
used as objects since old times. Judged from the fact that this kind 
of offering made for the purpose of invocation was named the ema or 
horse-picture, the ema seems to have been somehow closely connected 
with the votive offering of a living horse. And in fact it has long been 
believed that the ema derived its origin from the ancient custom of of- 
fering a real horse to a god. 

There are some fairly old cases on record where, instead of a real 
horse, either a horse-shaped tablet or a horse painted on a tablet was 
offered to a god. It is recorded that a certain horse, when taken out 
of the stable for votive purpose on the monthly festival of July, 949, 
was found to have an injured foot and thigh and that a horse-shaped 
tablet was accordingly substituted as the divine offering with Imperial 
sanction.” In the Konjaku Tales, which are believed to have been com- 
piled toward the end of the Heian era, there is another anecdote of 


) Engishiki, Bk. 1. 

) Op: cit.) Bk. TIT, 

) The Chronicle of Japan, Bk. XXIV. 

) Hokusan-sho, Bk, I, by Kinté Fujiwara (1626-1701). There is, however, some 
doubt about the word “tablet”? here. The chinese characters ‘‘#y (tablet) and 
“Mr (pasture)? are so much alike in simplified form that some editions of this book 
adopt the latter character. If the latter mentioned editions are right, this proposition 
of mine is false. 
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a priest of the Tenndji Temple saving a certain gurdian deity of travelers 
by chanting “the Sutra of the Lotus.” The priest found the travelers’ 
deity standing under a big tree by the roadside and an ema painted 
on a tablet placed in front of said deity. Feeling sorry for the foot 
injury, the kind-hearted priest cured it (with the result that the deity 
could travel on the horse all right). There is in Hokke-Kenki (The Re- 
cords of the Efficiency of the Sect of the Lotus) a similar episode, which can 
be regarded as the original of the above mentioned story; where it is 
related that ‘“‘there was an ema tablet (or ita-ema) in front of the trave- 
lers’ deity’ and that “‘it had been injured in the foreleg.” The two 
stories, very much alike in content, are only different in that the Kon- 
jaku Tales spoke of ‘a horse painted on a tablet”, while the latter book 
referred to it as ‘‘an ema tablet.”’ It is uncertain whether a picture of a 
horse painted on a tablet of some size or a horse-shaped tablet was meant. 

Again, among various offerings that Masahira Oe brought to the 
Kitano-Tenjin Shrine on June 25th, 1012 there was a square sheet of 
colored paper with three horses painted on it.” 

The above examples show that the word ‘‘ema’” existed in the latter 
half of the Heian eara and that horses painted on wooden tablets or 
sheets of paper were used as votive offerings to gods. 


Ill 


As mentioned above, it was a long-established custom to dedicate 
horses to the Ise Shrine; and some scholars insist that it gave rise to 
the holy practice of hanging ema tablets in later years. According to 
a guide-look for pilgrims to the Ise Shrine, published toward the end 
of the 18th century, worshipers, who on their pilgrimage reached the 
“Village of the Purification Palace’’* after crossing the Harai-gawa 
(or, Purification River), could see in the neighborhood the ‘Forest 
of the Purification Palace,’ where once the Purification Palace had 
stood and where now at its corner was a small building used as an ema- 


(1) The Konjaku Monogatari, Bk. XIII 
(2) Op. cit., vol. III, Chap. on the Travelers’ guardian deity at Minaba, Kii Province. 
(3)  Honcho-Monzui, (The Extracts from Japanese Masterpieces), Bk. XIII. The author 
was Akihira Fujiwara, who served Emperor Goreizen in the capacity of the Master 
of Good Writing. 
* The Purification Palace is the residence where an unmarried princess of the Royal 
blood in service of the Ise Shrine stayed to be purified before taking up her post. 
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gallery. ‘“There the holy practice is held on the evening of December 
30th. The ndh song “Ema” is concerned with this practice. In those 
days they usually held a great ceremony of exorcism, on the occasion 
of which a purified horse was dedicated, at the Purification Palace on 
the last day of December. After this event had become obsolete, the 


custom of offering pictures of horses instead developed. Perhaps the 


” 291) 


word ‘‘ema’? may have sprung from it. 

The néh song “‘Ema’’? mentioned here runs as follows: 

A courtier in attendance on Emperor Junnin (about the end of the 
Nara era: 758-764) started on a trip to the Ise Shrine to offer various 
treasures in compleance with the Imperial command. On arrival at 
the Purification Palace, Ise Province, he found that the day fell on 
setsubun (the day before New Year’s Day), when the great ceremony 
of hanging the ema was being held, and so he stayed there for the night 
to watch it. The following conversation took place between the new- 
comer and a certain resident there: 

“For what purpose are these (ema) hung?” 

“The practice stands for stupidity and ignorance on the part of the 
people. We predict the future of the coming year and also the plenti- 
ness of rain by the color of the horses.” 

“What kind of ema are you going to hang tonight in order to predict 
the future of next year?” 

Psa & First of all we should hang the picture of a horse as black as 
a path at night, which conjures divine grace for rainfall, strengthens 
the minds of the people, and thereby fertilizes our land.” 

Questions and answers of this kind go on till the happy and when 
the holy ceremony of hanging two pictures, representing a black and 
a white horse respectively, takes place. With these pictures prayers 
for rainfall and for good weather in the coming year may be offered. 

Provided this story was true, that is, that the event mentioned here 
took place in the latter half of the 8th century, the custom of using the 
ema could be traced back far earlier than the latter half of the Heian 
era, which I mentioned above. But I shall leave the question unde- 
cided for the moment, as it is not easily concluded. 

Even if its origin dated much later than that, this kind of holy cere- 
mony was actually held anyway; herein lies an evidence of the theory 
that the ema offered to gods originally sprang from the dedication of 


(1) The Album of Noted Places of the Ise Shrine, Bk. III. Published in May 1797. 
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a living horse. 

There are no a little similar evidences in support of this theory. ‘‘When 
one prayed to gods or had his prayer answered, it was customary from 
old times to offer a horse to the shrine, making it a sacred horse. Those 
who were too poor to do so substituted a wooden horse or a picture of 
a horse for a living one. Hence comes the term ema.” 

Here is another passage concerning its origin: 

“Question: What does the ema mean? 

Answer: Perhaps it means making a sacrifice on the altar. One 
who cannot afford to offer a sacred horse paints it on paper.’ 

There is also some reference to the manner of offering the ema; ‘“There 
is no decided formality in hanging an ema in front of a shrine. The 
tycoon and his lords dedicate sacred horses, while those who cannot 
afford to do so offer pictures of sacred horses instead of real ones.’ 

There are many arguments of this sort insisting that the ema is a varia- 
tion of the dedication of a horse. 


IV 


There are no small number of scholars even in recent years who sup- 
port the above theory in reference to the origin of the ema. 

In addition to the ancient custom mentioned above of offering a 
horse to a shrine, there was also a custom of immolating a horse on 
the death of its proprietor, burying it at the side of the deceased. The 
Topography of Harima Province, for example, refers to such a case. The 
Chronicle of Japan mentions a famous story concerning the abolishment 
of the established custom of the self-immolation of followers on the 
death of their lords at the suggestion of Minister Nomi-no-Sukune on 
the occasion of the death of Empress Hihasuhime-no-Mikoto, wife of 
Emperor Suinin. The story goes on to tell of “the manufacture of 
clay images representing persons, horses, and many other things.’ 
It is indicative of the practice of the immolation of a horse on the death 
of its proprietor in the preceeding ages. 


(1) Nobuhide Takeda: Sdro-Manpitsu, Ca. the end of 17C. or the beginning of 18C.. 

(2) Soin Shirai: Jingya Keimd (Comments on Shinto Shrines) 1670. 

(3) Teijo Zatsuki, 1846 ,Bk. XVI. 

(4) The Chronicles of Japan. Chap. on Emperor Suinin. 

(5) There were many cases where clay images of horses were dug out of Imperial 
tombs and mansoleums. 
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A scholar believes that a living horse was replaced by a clay horse 
and then by a stone one based on a statement in the appendix to the 
Topography of Tsukuba Province that a stone horse was buried in a certain 
tomb. From this he infer that immolation was later changed into a 
kind of offering to a god on the occasion of invocation. Also taking 
into consideration the popular custom of immolating horses made of 
straw, he insists that the ema has reached its present stage following the 
above-mentioned course of transformation.” 

Another scholar, who also attributes the origin of the votive ema to 
the offering of a sacred horse, attaches importance to the fact that in 
the meantime the custom was prevalent of offering framed pictures* 
to shrines and Buddhist temples, the latter helping to develop the cus- 
tom of offering the ema. 

Still another group of scholars guesses that the origin of the ema was 
not exclusively based on the offering of a living horse. According to 
them, the so-called ema was originally offered for the purpose of in- 
vocation; that is, people prayed to a god or Buddha for the recovery of 
the ailing places on their bodies by showing them concretely in pictures. 
In the same way the picture of a horse or cow was originally painted 
in the hope of praying for the safety of the domestic animal. They 
insist that the ema has not followed such a course of development as: 
a living horse >a tablet horse > an ema (painted horse). 

This theory —— that is, the theory that the horse was in no way 
the only source of the votive ema 


was very early advanced by Mr. 
Kunio Yanagida. He insists that when one sees many different objects 
painted on ema tablets prevalent in Japan ‘“‘a closer acquaintance with 
the minds of their dedicators easily shows that the ema does not copy 
a picture of a horse only.” 

But Mr. Yanagida himself admits that in Japan the horse has been 
closely connected with religious faith since old times. He points out 
a lot of examples of the horse as an indispensable requisite to a sacred 


* Here a “framed picture’? means a picture of larger dimensions, set in a gorgeous 
frame. 

(1) Taro Nakajima: A Study on the Origin of the ema (included in Collected Essays in 
Japanese Folklore, 1933) 

(2) Somendo Akashi: A Study of the Ema as Folk Craft, 1929. 

(3) The Dict. of Folk-lore (1951): Section of the ema. This view is shared by the 
writer of the appropriate section of the Dict. of Social Folk-lore (1952). 

(4) Kunio Yanagida: The Horse and the Ema (included in the Magazine Travels and 
Traditions, vol. III) 


rite and of the popular belief that gods come down from high mountains 
on horseback. (Till recently about the beginning of the Showa 
period there had been the custom somewhere in Oi Province of 
going out to receive a mountain god with a horse for him to ride on 
when a wife gave birth to a child.) Yet we cannot safely ascribe 
the origin of the ema to the horse, however indissolubly connected it 
has been with the religious life of the Japanese race, says Mr. Yanagida. 


Vv 


Anyhow, it is nothing but a tentative theory either to ascribe the 
ema tablet meant for invocation to the dedication of a horse or to add 
some other motives to it; it is extremely difficult to find research ma- 
terial on the course of its derivation with sufficient proof. Of course 
it must have been a long-established custom for people to pray to 
or Buddha for recovery from whatever they were suffering from, but 
it is not certain whether or not they did so by representing it in the 
form of the ema in old times. It is quite right that we should imagine 
them praying on that occasion with some kind of offering placed on 
the altar or the ema tablet representing a hosre. Again, it is not un- 
likely that pictures of some other subject than a horse which once 
existed, have fallen into oblivion. I cannot conclude anything with 
confidence, but I shall here furnish the corroborative data that I have 
so far compiled. 

The Toji Temple, Kydto City, makes it a rule even today to hang 
ema tablets by the side of the Holy Well (‘‘aka’”’) of the Kanchéin 
Hall at a religious celebration on April 2Ist; it is traditionally 
said that people forecost the abundance of harvest that year by the 
shape of the horses painted there. This event, which is attributed 
to Saint Kikai, can be traced back to the 9th century, if tradition is 
right. But we cannot safely fix this date because the Kanchéin Hall 
is said to have been constructed far later in the first half of the 17th 
century. Putting aside the question whether or not it can be ascribed 
to Saint Kikai, the custom of hanging pictures of horses seems to have 
been prevalent at a fairly remote date. The picture-scroll of Tengu- 
zoshi, believed to have been painted at the end of the 13th century, 
has an illustration of small ema tablets of horses (which seem to have 


(1) Op. cit. 
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been offered for the purpose of invocation) hung along the corridor of 
the two-storied gate of the Tdji Temple. (See Plate V-1). It is uncertain 
what age is represented in this illustration, but the Eastern Great Gate 
and the Eight-Footed Gate of said Temple were evidently completed 
toward the end of the 12th century. Provided that this corridor was 
the one that led to either of the gates mentioned above, I may safely 
guess that the picture represents a scene of about the 13th century. 
If I am not mistaken in this respect, the custom must already have 
been established of offering ema tablets, hitherto offered to Shinto 
shrines for the purpose of invocation, to Buddhist temples also. I 
may safely conclude that the efforts of Saint Kikai, who contrived 
the mixture of Shintoism and Buddhism for the purpose of propagating 
the latter, had some effect indirectly, if not directly, on the establish- 
ment of this custom. 

We have a picture-scroll, called Bok: Ekotoba, 10 vols, which re- 
corded the acts of Saint Kakunyo, (1270-1351) the grandson of Saint 
Shinran, with illustrations in his honor. There are two editions of 
it: the one of 1351,’ painted by the Acting Priest Nyoshin, Takaaki 
Fujiwara and others, and the other of 1482 by Hisanobu Fujiwara; 
both are owned by the head-quarter of the East-Honganji. It is said 
that the latter edition is the one which supplemented the missing parts 
of the former: that is, the first and the seventh volume etc. Now 
in the 7th Volume there is a scene of Saint Kakunyo worshiping at 
the Tamatsushima-Mydjin Shrine, kii Province, with a small picture 
representing a horse hung on the branch of a big tree. (See Plate V—2). 
Of course is not the saint that offered it, but some other person who 
had something to pray for. Provided that this picture is the true 
representation of things as they really were in those days, we can learn 
from this at least something of how people during the latter half of 
the 13th century and the former half of the 14th century offered ema 
tablets of invocation to gods. 

The Kasuga Shrine, Nara City, founded far back in the 8th century, 
does not preserve any data in reference to the origin of the votive ema, 
except for some ema tablets (painted in 1552 and 1553), kept in the 
treasuty, each representing a horse, and a horse with its groom at 
its side, etc. ‘These, which belong to the oldest ema tablets in existence, 
must have been the offerings made for the purpose of invocation, though 
nothing is on record about the custom of offering the ema to this shrine 
before or after that time. 
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_ The Chisonji Temple, Hiraizumi, Ou Province, preserves an ema 
tablet of gold lacquer work, 23.3 cm x30 cm in size, dated 1564. The 
object depicted is a horse tied to a post at each lower end of the pic- 
ture. Like the others, it must have been offered here for the purpose 
of invocation or thanksgiving, but has never, like the ordinary ones 
hung somewhere on walls, been exposed to the sun or the wind. It 
seems similar in subject and shape to other ema tablets meant for in- 
vocation, only it is worthy of special attention in that it pre-eminently 
excels all others in material. 

The Eastern Main Hall of the Kofukuji Temple, Nara City, fa- 
mous for its worship of Manjusri (the bodhisattva of wisom and intellect), 
preserves many ema tablets which have been offered for invocation 
ever since the Muromachi era. Putting aside those of the Tokugawa 
era (including the Keich6 and Genroku periods), let us take up the 
one painted in 1585, which represents a lion of chinese style and a 
son dressed like a chinese. I admit that a lion is closely connected 
with Manjusri, but it is interesting to find a subject quite different 
from a horse in an ema tablet offered for the purpose of invocation 
or thanksgiving. 


VI 


Little is known today of ‘framed pictures’ of pre-Tokugawa 
origin, as distinct from the kind of ema tablets offered for the purpose 
of invocation that I have mentioned above. Among the few rem- 
nants are the picture of a black horse and a monkey (size 1.06 mx 
1.5 m), ascribed to Motonobu Kano (1476-1559), found in the frontis- 
piece of Hengaku-Kihan (Models of Framed Pictures), Vol. 1%; the 
picture of the scene of wrestling done by the Mahakala (the deity of 
Wealth) and the Hote: (the deity of fortune), painted in 1494 by Shin- 
nojo Hasegawa; the picture of Asahina pulling the tuille of his enemy 
in single combat, painted by Kyizo Hasegawa in 1592; all owned, 
according to the author, by the Kiyomizu Temple, Kyoto City. But 
150 years have passed since they were copied and appeared in the 
above book and I do not know for certain whether or not they still 
exist. 


(1) Published in 1819 
(2) Op. cit., Vol. II, Chap. I (the latter part) 
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In days earlier than this, it seems, there had been established the 
custom of having professional artists paint genre pictures and imagi- 
nary pictures as distinct from the paintings of horses, for the purpose 
of offering them either to Shinto shrines or Buddhist temples. There 
is a description of a heroic scene in Vol. 29 of “ Tazheiki”? in which 
Mitsumasa Akiyama and Tadanori Abo, fought in single combat. 
The author goes on to relate that “All people at that time competed 
with each other to give artists orders to paint the scene of the hand- 
to-hand fight by Abo and Akiyama on the river-beach for the purpose 
of dedication to shrines and temples or to decorate their fans with 
rough drawings of the same scene’. ‘This passage shows that scenes 
of this kind of combat were also used as subjects of votive offerings 
to shrines and temples; I may probably be justified in concluding that 
it was not this much-talked-of event that gave rise to the custom of 
picture-dedication and that the latter had already been prevalent to 
some extent prior to that time. 

Putting aside the question of which came first, the dedication of 
framed pictures or that of smallersized ema tablets intended for in- 
vocation, we must admit that both of the two customs have long con- 
tinued to co-exist. The characteristics of framed pictures are: (1) 
the objects depicted are rich in variety, often, of course, including 
horses as objects; (2) in technique, they are delicately and minutely 
painted, a variety of color being used. Compared with the technique 
of the ema tablet meant for invocation, which is simple and naive, 
much greater effort is made in the framed picture. (3) In size also, 
it is much larger than the ema tablet, which is generally 30x40 cm 
square, while the former sometimes amounts to about 4m _ square. 
Of course it is not easy to know where to draw the line between the 
ema tablet and the kind I am mentioning; there are many which, though 
of smaller size, should be included in the category of the framed pic- 
ture. (4) The objects depicted are generally concerned with com- 
plicated things, and in fairly many cases with worldly things not con- 
nected with the gods or Buddha (or their expected answers to prayers) 
of the shrines and temples to which those kinds of pictures are de- 
dicated.” Among them are included the portraits of master poets 


(1) Completed in the middle of the 14th century. 
(2) The author of Séro-Manpitsu complains (directly after the passage I cited above) : 
In these latter days how profane and degenerated are they who substitute the 
portraits of actors and singers for pictures of horses!” 


. 
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and others. Of course framed pictures are dedicated for the purpose 
of professing the faith of the offerers or expressing their invocation 
or thanksgiving. But the dedication is also aimed, to a large extent, 
at reminding gods or Buddha of their names or submitting their at- 
tainments to Divine judgment, at the same time publicizing such things 
to people at large. In those days, therefore, the wide picture-halls 
of shrines and temples obviously played the part of a gallery. Even 
if unprovided with such picture-halls, shrines and temples had good 
places to attract the attention of the public. 


VII 


Those above mentioned are the ema, mainly of the pre-Tokugawa 
period (that is, prior to the 16th century) as recorded in documents, 
or painted in illustrated books, or actually handed down to us till 
the present time. Excluding the framed picture, the subject chosen 
for the so-called votive ema tablet for invocation was almost exclu- 
sively a horse; I have not yet seen depicted such objects as part of 
the human body or any other animal than a horse. And I admit 
that most of the ema tablets for invocation were pictures painted roughly 
or rather temporarily. Anyway, it seems that so far as the ema tablet 
for invocation was concerned, no other depicted object than a horse 
remains today, though it is likely that there once existed some other 
kinds which dropped out of existence. 

In the Tokugawa era (i. e. after the 17th century), however, many 
other depicted objects came into existence, though we do not have 
such old tablets that we can evidently point out as any of the 17th 
or 18th century origin. As for framed pictures we have many of them 
on which are recorded the dates of said period, while as regards ema 
tablets for invocation we have nothing of the sort. With due regard, 
however, to the vogue in those days of the framed picture, and taking 
into consideration the rise of the popular tendency to construct Shinto 


(1) Moreover, there are many other kinds of variations of the framed picture even 
today: tablets in which are written waka or haiku poetry; tablets which show the names 
of the noh or noh-comedy troupes which conducted certain dedicatory performances 
and the titles of their plays then staged; those in which are recorded lists of sumo wrest- 
lers or titles of some stage-plays; those which contain the names of participants in 
various kinds of anniversaries; those on which are pasted those models of temples, 
pagodas or horses which are made of copper coins. 
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shrines and Buddhist temples or to make pilgrimages to them with 
the advant of peace and various phenomena of popular beliefs such 
as the prevalence of “popularity gods’’,* I conclude that the custom 
of offering the ema tablet for invocation became more and more pre- 
valent, causing at the same time a change and development in its 
depiected objects. 

The author of Tezjé-Zakki, of which I spoke before, says as follows, 
after referring to ema as having taken the place of a real votive horse: 
“Since a votive horse is not given a proper name, a picture-horse should 


not; seithers*. ou. It is wrong of people in these latter days to paint 
birds, beasts, anhum figures, and all other things, instead of horses, 
for dedication.” But it seems that the very ‘“‘wrong”’ pointed out 


here became prevalent throughout the country. 

I cannot find the date of the origin of this tendency or unravel 
the hidden processes of its growth chronologically; I shall therefore 
concern myself here with various kinds of depicted objects and thereby 
make clear their significance connected with religious faith. 

As already mentioned, we find a representation of a lion among 
the votive ema tablets possessed by the Eastern Main Hall of the Ko- 
fukuji Temple, Nara City. As a rule Manjusri is mounted on a lion, 
which often symbolizes the deity himself. It often happens at a Shinto 
shrine or Buddhist temple that people thus give as a votive offering 
the representation of some object of worship or something believed 
to be closely connected with it. 

To give some more examples: people prayed to Acala by dedicating 
an ema tablet which represented said deity; to A’sttigarbha (the gardian 
deity of children) by painting the same deity; to a Tenmangu shrine 
by depicting the figure of Lord Michizane Sugahara to whom said 
shrine is dedicated; to a small shrine of Heinai Kume by copying his 
living image. To cite still more examples from popular beliefs: they 
prayed to a cow’s spirit enshrined in a small temple by presenting 
a tablet of the picture of a cow; to a cat-mound by representing a cat. 

Of course it is not always customary in praying to Acala-natha and 
Ksitigarbha to offer their images; we often find the sword of Acola painted 
in the ema tablet offered to Acala as it is an indispensable possession of 
said deity. Also, in the tablet offered to a Temman shrine a cow 


f 


* Gods that win temporary popularity and thereby attract a large crowd of visitors 
and pilgrims. 
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is often chosen as the subject. In this way there are a great many 
cases in the votive ema tablet in which the relatives, heralds or pos- 
sessions of a god or Buddha to whom people offer prayers are repre- 
sented as symbolic of their object of worship. For the same reason 
a fox is most often used as the subject of a tablet offered to an Inari 
(deity of harvests) shrine; a dove to a Hachiman (deity of bravery) 
shrine; a snake to Sarasvati; a crow to the Kumano Shrine; a monkey 
to Koshin (the name of this deity has a relation to monkey). 

Moreover, the picture of an anchor is offered to a Suiten shrine, 
(which is sacred to the guardian deity of mariners, who protect them 
from sea disasters, keeping their voyages safe); that of spring water 
to the deity of water; that of a forked radish or of two radishes placed 
cross-wise (See Plate VI-1) to Kankiten (Ganapati or Vinayaka); in 
each case the objects depicted refer to the divine protection that the 
dedicators of the tablets pray for. 

We have also some deities, Shinto or Buddhist, who have their spe- 
cific names; for example, a Sickle-Hachiman shrine among ordinary 
Hachiman shrines’ and an Octopus-Bhechadjaguru as apart from an 
ordinary Bhechadjaguru (the guardian deity of sickness). And it some- 
times happens that the picture of a sickle is offered to the former and 
that of an octopus to the latter; the latter custom is especially well 
known and the votive tablets concerned are numerous.” 


(1) The author of Jinjya-Keimo mentioned above touched a little upon the connec- 
tion between these deities and their heralds in his article referring to the Kitano- 
Temman Shrine (one of the best-known Tenman shrines throughout the country) 
as follows: 

“Why is a cow used? I do not know. A crow dedicated to the Kumano 
all are unintelligible.” All 


Shrine, a dove to Hachiman, a cow to this shrine 
these connections should not be traced from the standpoint of theological dogma 
but from that of naive, popular beliefs. 

(2) The Octopus-Bhechadjagura (Tako-yakushi), in Kyoto City, remains my 
sterious in the origin of its name, though well known from old times. The explana- 
tion would sound fairly plausible that it was once situated on a smali islet in a pond 
under the name of the Taku-yakshi (taku means a swamp or marsh) ,which 
was later changed into Tako-ykushi. 

There are many other legends concerned with this name. ‘The Octopus-Bhéchad- 
jagura, Meguro Ward, Tokyo, is known as well. Anyway, though of uncertain 
origin, it has long been called in that name; and the custom of offering the picture 


of an octopus is still lingering. 


VIII 


Also, it often happens that a supplicant offers his votive ema tablet 
referring to his nature or character the “sign” of the year in which 
he was born but in no way connected with the deity to whom he offers 
up his prayers. I mean, the belief in the decimodual cycle (‘‘eto’’) 
is still prevalent in Japan, where the cycle of 12 years is believed to 
take place regularly. Each year has its own “sign” represented by 
an animal: rat, cow, tiger, rabbit, dragon, snake, horse, sheep, mon- 
key, hen, dog, and wild boar. There are not a few people who be- 
lieve that a man, for example, who is born in the year of the Rat re- 
sembles a rat in character more or less. If not, they are at least con- 
scious of their years of birth as, say, the year of the Rat or that of the 
Sheep. Hence it naturally follows that in offering a votive tablet 
a man who was born in the year of the Tiger offers a picture of a tiger 
and a man born in the year of the Dog a picture of a dog. In that 
case it does not matter to what deity the tablet is offered. Even in 
a tablet in which some object different from such an animal is de- 
picted, the dedicator often attaches his or her signature in the form 
of, say, “‘a man who was born in the year of the Rabbit,” or “‘a woman 
born in the year of the Horse” instead of his or her own name. 

The ema tablet that represents the supplicant’s nature is called “a 
tablet of worshiper’’. It shows the sex and age of one who offers pray- 
ers, who is in most cases a male or female of middle age, or else a boy 
or girl; but in some cases it may be an old man or woman, a marriage- 
able girl, or helpless child; sometimes it contains two figures man 
and wife, or a child accompanied by its mother; in all cases, with hands 
clasped in prayer. Their dress and coiffure differ with ages; some 
figures in modern times are in European dress and some others in 
old times hare a topknot of hair, and in the case of women, a round 
chignon or a shimada coiffure. The portraits, either half-length or 
full-length, are represented, often with their objects of worship in 
front of them. The objects of worship consist mostly of a shrine gate, 
the front of a shrine or temple, or the entire sacred building; the back- 
ground of this sort only serves to show where the man is worshipping 
at a Shinto shrine or a Buddhist temple. Sometimes the tablet 
represents the object concerned more concretely: the figure of Amztabha 
or Avalokitesvara (goddess of mercy) or a sacred staff with cut papers 
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as a symbol of the Kompira Shrine, etc. In such cases the objects 
of worship can be clearly known together with the sex and age of the 
supplicant. 

“The ema of worshipper’, which, like ‘“‘the ema of the decimo-dual 
cycle’, does not usually indicate the content of invocation, may yet 
in some particular cases show it to a certain extent. For instance, 
the scene in which a man and woman, who are obviously a couple, 
are worshipping at a shrine, represents them as offering up prayers 
for domestic happiness, especially the birth of a child; a scene of a 
child accompanied by its mother naturally signifies a prayer for its 
safe growth. The objects at which the human figures are worshipp- 
ing, i. e. a scared staff with cut papers standing on the top of a ware- 
house, a fox flying in the air, or a ship on the sea, mean the dedicator’s 
prayer for good fortune in money-making, prosperity in trade, or a 
safe voyage. 

A picture in which a person is in prayer, usually a male adult, with 
a wine barrel in front of him, the sort which may be included in “the 
ema of worshipper,” signifies a vow of abstinence from wine. This 
sort of ema tablet should be termed that of ‘‘abstinence’’; and under 
this category comes the sort which shows something from which one 
wants to abstain with or without the figure of a supplicant. For ex- 
ample, a tablet representing the objects to be abstinated with a big 
key shows his vow of abstinence from using them all his life. (See Plate 
VI-2) In a word, this kind of ema tablet expresses one’s prayer for abstin- 
ence from some confirmed bad habit by the help of a god or Buddha. 
We have many kinds of pictures which declare one’s determination 
to refrain from the game of cards by writing the word “mind” in the 
middle, locking it with a key, decorated with something like cards 
at both sides. (See Plate VI-3) In addition, as various sorts of prayer 
for abstinence from gambling, we find pictures in which a die is in 
the fire burning or it is broken into pieces; moreover, we see various 


(1) The composition of the form of the word ‘“‘mind” locked with a key was first found 
in a tablet offered to the Founder’s Sanctuary of Nichiren Sect, Horinouchi, in the 
suburbs of Yedo. Its original idea was widely spoken of, till at last a popular song 
called “‘Itako-bushi’’ came into vogue with its phrase: 

Lock your heart securely, 
Close it hard and fast, 
Any key will be useless. 
Henceforth the dedication of this sort of picture became prevalent. 
Gaikotsu Miyatake: History of Queer Fashions, 1923 p. 56. 
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sorts of verbal oaths written on tablets, i. e. abstinence from wine, 
from gambling, smoking, or some illicit liaison. 


IX 


Most of the ema tablets illustrate the content of invocation with 
pictures (and sometimes with some accompanying words), but it is 
not always easy to know what the pictures mean. Sometimes a single 
glance shows their meaning, but in some cases they have very sophi- 
sticated implications. Sometimes, again, one and the same object 
depiected varies in meaning, according to the place of its dedication, 
that is, whether it is destined for a Shinto shrine or a Buddhist temple. 
The following examples will illustrate what I mean. 

There is an old nettle-tree called “the severing tree’ at Itabashi, 
Tokyo. Nowadays the figure of a woman worshipping at the nettle- 
tree is most often painted in the ema tablet offered before it, while 
in days of old the figure of man and woman standing back to back 
was the favorite theme. (See Plate VII-1) It means that they pray for 
the sererance of their conjugal relations or any other connection bet- 
ween man and woman. Contrary to this, the picture of two doves 
facing each other means a prayer for deeper conjugal affection. Also, 
as a petition for successful marriage, we have a picture of some clams, 
accompanied by a waka poem or that of a pair of dolls, male and female. 
(See Plate VII-2) These are the subjects rather easy to understand. 

We have a variety of ema tablets meant for prayers for the birth of 
a child, for safe childbirth, and for its healthy growth. 

Well-known for granting children and as a guardian deity of safe 
childbirth is, though small in size, the Mishima Shrine, Kyoto City, 
to which the pictures of eels are offered in great numbers. (See Plate 
VII-3). The reason is hard to understand, but the probabilities are 
that the eel gives some such hint to this belief by its sense of slipperliness. 
A picture of a pomegranate, which, with its numberless seeds, probably 
reminds one of an abundance of children,.is used for the purpose of 
invocation by one who prays for a child. The picture of a chestnut 
hull broken into two, showing the nut inside, is taken to be a prayer 
for safe childbirth. The scene of a child (or mother and child toge- 
ther) taking a bath or of a child having its hair cut was dedicated with 
a view to curing its dislike of bathing or haircutting, though recently 
this kind of subject has almost fallen into disuse. 
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Connected with infant rearing is the ema tablet of a prayer for an 
abundance of mother’s milk. Some of the tablets represent the breasts 
only, and some others (which are larger in number,) mothers with 
their breasts dripping milk. Nowadays great numbers of the tablets 
of this kind are contributed to the Hotei-Hall of the Shitenndji Tem- 
ple, Osaka City. (See Plate VIII-1) 

Even at the present time, when medical science has developed so 
much, people offer up to gods and Buddha their prayers for recovery 
from illness, which are expressed in various forms of ema tablets. Ge- 
nerally speaking, there are many more prayers for recovery from ve- 
nereal disease apparently in those days, and we now have a good many 
tablets to prove this; this custom, losing credance a great deal, still 
lingers in our society. Formerly only the genital organs were some- 
times represented, but nowadays the lower part of the body is usually 
shown. In that case it is covered with clothing, but formerly some 
pictures showed figures in a loincloth or an underskirt. 

For prayers for release from an eye disease there is often found the 
kind of tablet in which many eyes are depicted side by side, (or the 
word “eye’’ is written many times sideways, or written twice sideways.) 
Praying for release from hemorrhoids, people usually dedicate a pic- 
ture of a skate; in connection with some skin disease, that of a cat- 
fish; with a tumor, that of an octopus; with a foot-ache, that of a pair 
of straw sandals; with a headache that of a wattle-hat; with the who- 
oping cough of a child, that of a hen, with some disease connected with 
a hand, that of both palms. 

We must here remember that a certain picture does not always 
signify one and the same prayer. In that connection I have already 
mentioned what the picture of an octopus, for example, mean. A 
catfish means a prayer sometimes for conjugal harmony and some- 
times for release from a venereal disease. Straw sandals may also 
signify invocation for health, especially the strength of the feet. Palms 
are also depicted for the purpose of praying for advancement in handic- 
raft. Women, moreover, resort to the picture of a reed (of a loom) 
or a reel for the divine protection of their advancement in handicraft. 
Especially the picture of a crab is sometimes preferred in a prayer 
for advancement in needlework; it perhaps results from the associa- 
tions of nails and scissors that a crab recalls.* This same crab is in 


* In Japanese the claws of a crab are called “hasami” (scissors). 
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some districts used in a prayer for freedom from fire disaster and in 
some shrines for safe childbirth. 

All these facts prove my above-mentioned proposition that a certain 
kind of picture is not always uniformly connected with its correspond- 
ing prayer as it may be founded on various traditions and legends of 
temples and shrines. As for the picture of a cow, the former some- 
times dedicates it in the hope of the divine protection to his cow or 
for a good harvest and in some other cases does so in a prayer for re- 
covery from eczema; it is because in Japan, where the word “grass” 
is the same in pronunciation with that sort of skin disease, he prays 
to the cow to get rid of his disease just in the same way as it eats up 
grass. Mud-snails are sometimes depicted as a means of invocation 
for safety from insect-pests and at other times for recovery from eye 
disease and also freedom from fire disaster. The picture of Shoki 
(the Devil-Queller) and Tengu (a long-nosed goblin) is usually con- 
cerned with the enshrined deity to which it is dedicated, but some- 
times signifies the dedicator’s wishes for divine protection from evil 
or disaster. 

Rapidly increasing in number in recent times is prayer in connec- 
tion with success in some school entrance examination. The Higashi- 
maru Shrine, Kyoto City, is, though small in size, especially rich in 
this kind of tablets. Shrine gates, bells, and children in ritual dress 
are the chief objects depiected, accompanied by a few words of in- 
vocation. (See Plate VIII-2) At the Kuebiko Shrine, situated in the 
precincts of the Miwa Shrine, Nara Prefecture, which has come to 
attract a great many worshipers recently, we see the votive tablets of 
this sort filled exclusively with written words. 
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What I have mentioned above is not all that can be said about the 
different kinds of subjects of the ema tablet; and it is true that the tablet 
is still in use for the purpose of invocation today. But, in fact, it seems 
to be rapidly decreasing in number. Ema dealers, who, it is said, 
were once fairly large in number in Tokyo, are rarely found today 
and they complain that they find it unprofitable to carry on this trade 
except in the spare hours that they have at their disposal as sign painters, 
Cc, 

The votive ema tablet for invocation, as distinct from the framed 
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picture in character, does not aim at attaining consummate artistic 
skill. Yet it is no exaggeration to say that its technique, so naive 
and rustic in beauty, deserves careful attention and is well gualified 
to constitute a genre as the ema picture. I regret to say, however, its 
technique under present circumstances is gradually falling into ob- 
libion. 

In shape the votive ema tablet for invocation is, as a rule, somewhat 
rectangular in form, with something like the angle roof of a Japanese 
house above the rectangle. Some tablets are without this roof, and 
some others oblong in shape. It is mostly made of a wooden board, 
sometimes of a sheet of paper, and rarely of sheet-zinc. 

On the whole, the votive ema tablet is falling into disuse. But, 
as I mentioned above, it is partly gaining ground in the kind that we 
have never seen before. Dedication tablets in which the supplicants 
themselves paint what they like on the boards they choose are also 
found in considerable number. In recent times in each noted place 
is sold what might be called an ema tablet as a hobby or souvenir, on 
which is painted not a subject of religious significance, but some famous 
sight. 


THE FUNDAMENTALITY OF TENRIKYO’S 
VIEW OF THE SALVATION 


Hipeo NAKAsIMA 


When we consider the view of the salvation of Tenrikyo we find a 
fundamental construction based on and always concerned with, what 
we call, “the Truth about the Creation of Man’. By “the fundamentali- 
ty of the salvation’ I mean nothing but an attempt to focus on that 
construction. 

One who has served in any salvation activity whatever often says, 
‘‘We need more drastic measures’’, or ‘““We should seek out the root 
cause’, Then to what point should we trace back seeking “the origin” ? 
Should the salvation activity of human beings who are under inevitable 
restrictions of time and space, be continued for ever? 

Tt takes a form of, as it were, quantitative salvation and ’’more drastic”’ 
will be repeated endlessly. Because the salvation can never be said 
to be completed if it ends by satisfying the wants in real life. It must 
be known that the true salvation, the absolute salvation is not such 
quantitative satisfaction but what is mediated by qualitative conversion. 
What a man can give can never be absolute as he himself is a limited 
entity. So the true salvation, which is both absolute satisfaction and 
completion of life, is not such as accomplished by man’s sole power 
but is such as “given”, we should say, a ‘‘present’” by God, Ganz An- 
dere. A true peace, for example, is not a state “between” one war 
and another. It is an ideal of life which human beings always pursue 
but has never realized. By the way, how much intelligence have we 
now to bring about the absolute peace? But we do not become nihi- 
listic nor choose the way of Ubermensch as F. W. Nietzshe. I. Kant, 
in his “Zum ewigen Frieden” (1795), says paradoxically that the eternal 
peace will be established on nowhere but a big grave of human beings. 
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But we should, I suppose, not only pay attention to his enlightening 
humanism in the back of his sayings but re-interpret him in connection 
with the roots of human entity. I mean that we should raise prayers 
to Something above man’s power. By saying so, however, I do not 
mean that man’s endeavour is to be withheld. But that man should 
consider and realize himself anew in the face of Something which sup- 
ports man’s power from its very foundation. 

And now, turning to the Canons of Tenrikyo, we find in them such 
straightforward expressions as ‘“The root of all evil be cut”, and “The 
cause of all diseases will disappear.” It needs to be known that the 
salvation of our God the Parent aims always at the drastic solution 
even in the case of such personal and everyday troubles as conflict and 
disease. 

By “help‘’ I do not mean the relief of pain and suffering only, for I am now 
thinking of such a marvellous help as was never known before. 
(Ofudesaki, XVII, 52) 

This real salvation, truly, is not simply a passive denial of unfavorable 
conditions nor satisfaction of the wants in human life but it is a world 
of positive harmony of bliss and goodness; it is an establishment of the 
unparalleled absolute value realizable by the free and unrestricted 
agency of God the Parent. 

What do you think this help is? It is protection against disease, against 
death and against decay. (Ofudesaki, XVII, 53) 

This poem shows us that ours is a teaching for overcoming the un- 
escapable burden of human life such as natural death. Various reli- 
gious creeds and philosophies have been asserted from of old about 
the problem of natural death bringing no complete solution. It is 
the greatest obstacle and the most unsoluble problem that man has 
ever met. We receive this expression, ‘It is protect against disease, 
against death and against decay” as one of so much clear and drastic 
salvation. We can not help but perceive “‘the creative agency” of 
God the Parent, the true and real God. It is my desire to observe that 
the true salvation, in fact, is only possible by this “creative agency” 
of God, the Absolute. 

Being the Creator of the Whole world, I claim to introduce the doctrine that 
has never been taught. (Ofudesaki, III, 18) 


a ) Mikagura-uta (The Sacred Songs) II, 6, 8. 
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II 


No one will be able to make straight and clear answers to the ques- 
tion such as, ‘‘What is a life?’’? or “‘What is the significance of a life?’’, 
which are concerned with self-entity itself for a man. Since they are 
the questions which should have been asked before human beings were 
created. 

To these questions, Tenrikyo answers; God the Parent, the Creator 
has created human beings to find pleasure in their joyous life? From 
this we may certainly infer that Yokigurasht —— a joyous life, the object 
of creation, can be ‘‘Sollen’’ of life as it is, as far as it remains the object. 
And that Yokigurashi is the significance of life. Moreover, human be- 
ings created for this object are all the possible entity for Yokigurashi 
because of it. The question is the distance between this possibility and 
the realities. We must admit that the realities of human life are too 
far from the intrinsical aspects. Our history tells us how patient en- 
deavour has been continued to seek for ideal happiness. Nevertheless 
human beings are never happier now. So it must be said, I suppose, 
that the distance is no more the question of Jength or quantity. ‘“Then 
what is to be done?” From this point of view we must consider the 
problem of salvation. Yékigurasht which must be true happiness can 
not be, as I said before, a relative aspect in which is less unhappiness 
or none of it. Nor, needless to say, it can be attained contemplatively 
or ends in material satisfaction. It must be of more positive, funda- 
mental and be consistent in the name of eternity. Thus, we must say 
that it has become the problem above the sphere of human beings and 
realization of it can not but be concerned deeply with the drastic re- 
form of man himself. It means that human beings should start anew 
from the starting point of life. In other words, it is a re-birth resulting 
from the denial of this life which must be saved. Creation is, in any 
case, an agency of the Creator and never of the created. Therefore, 
this “‘creation of new life” must be said possible only by the creative 


(2) “I created human beings because I wished to see them lead a joyous life.” 
(Ofudesaki, XIV, 25) 
Originally this world was an immense expanse of muddy waters. Tsuki-hi, God 
the Parent, found this chaotic condition unbearably tasteless, and thought of creat- 
int human beings so that He might share their joy by seeing their Yokigurashi. (The 
Doctrine of Tenrikyo (eidt. by the Headquarters of Tenrikyo Church, p. 28) 
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protection of God the Parent, Creator. 

Now, we must recognize a very important meaning in the fact that 
the tswtome, the holy service, is the foundation of the salvation of Tenri- 
kyo. . . 

The tsutome is the means of the salvation of the whole human beings 
shown by God the Parent and it is for us.a sacred ceremony to pray 
for an accomplishment of the salvation.” The Principle of Tenrikyo 
teaches us the significance of the tsutome as follows. 

I am going to initiate a marvellous thing, no less marvellous than My Crea- 
tion. (Ofudesaki, VI, 7) 
Indeed I am going to initiate a “‘service’’ (tsutome), the like of which has 
never been known since the Creation, and I am convinced that it will re- 
gulate men’s minds and bring about peace on earth. 

(Ofudesaki, VI, 8) 

Namely, this is an expression of the agency of Creation of everything, 
i.e., Salvation of God the Parent in its symbolical form. 

To create something out of nothing; it in itself is a wonder and sur- 
passes any imagination possible for us. Truly, there can be no more 
direct expression of divine agency than creation. He has promised 
to represent His agency of creation in a form of salvation, He wants 
to realize a human life in future worthy of the object of His creation, 
Yoki-gurashi, with the tsutome as a medium. ‘This sacred agency of 
salvation of God the Parent is what we might call “re-Creation while 
living’. 

By the way, this tsutome is called Aanrodai-tsutome because it is per- 
formed around the Aanrodai, a sacred stand placed as a symbol at Jiba 
where human beings were created. 


of the salvation.” (Mikagura-uta, VI, 4) 
“For ever goes on the Sacred Singing and Dancing, The wonderful salvation at last 

I grant you.” (Mikagura-uta, VI, 5) 
(4) ‘What do you think of this tsutome? It is an expression of My desire to help 

men govern themselves and bring about peace on earth.” (Ofudesaki, II, 9) 
“T will tell you the truth of which you have never heard, and teach you how to 

perform the ttsutome with the object of saving the whole world”’. 

(Ofudesaki, VI, 29) 
(5) It needs to be emphasized that it is not an entirely new start, reducing the real 
existence to nought, but re-creation as one exists, Because it is nothing but a proof 
of one’s ignorance of the divinity and dignity of God the Parent to misunderstand it. 
(6) “I am going to set up the Kanrodai to show the place where human beings were 

created.” (Ofudesaki, XVII, 9) 
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It is, also, the stand to receive a grace of salvation from God the 
Parent. And the shape of it, we are told, symbolizes creation of human 
beings and their growth. We must recognize the fact that drastic 
salvation for all human beings is to be worked out centrifugally, Jzba, 
the original place where human beings were created, being its center. 
The reason is; the ésutome is to be performed around the Kanroda. Hu- 
man beings are being newly created towards the true entity by agency 
of God the Parent, the Creator and Jiba, the original place. This 
tsutome is also called Kagura-zutome because of the implement used in it. 
This is performed hy ten of the tsutome-ninju, choice members, wearing 
their respective masks, to Mikagura-uta, the sacred songs, with music 
accompaniment of nine instruments. And its gestures, we are told, 
symbolize a grace of Creation of human beings by God the Parent. 

Moreover, this tsutome is called Y6ki-zutome. ‘This implies that the 
members in the service must be joyous and in the best of spirits. And 
also because it is the tsutome whose object is realization of Yékigurasht. 
What God the Parent demands of men, above all, is high spirits and 
joyous people. The overwhelming joy of the purest spirit must be 
the one most suitable for praying for remodelling the present world into 
that of Yékigurasht. By this tsutome we can recollect and represent the 
joy of being created and pray for a hopeful future for human beings 
according praise to God the Parent for His grace. 

It is by virtue of the tsutome that you can have any support from Me; 
only you must do it as I enjoin you to do. (Ofudesaki, VII, 83) 

It is important for the accomplishment of salvation, therefore, to 
perform the tsutome perfectly and faultlessly as we are taught. It is 
an unescapable precondition for realization of an ideal life possible 
only by the protection of God the Parent. Then, what is a necessary 
and satisfactory condition for a perfect tsutome? 

If only the stand (Kanrodai) is constructed just in accordance with My 
direction, any and every prayer shall be heard. (Ofudesaki, XVII, 10) 

As this poem shows, it must be, first of all, the perfect establishment 
of the Kanrodai, the center of the tswtome. A model Kanrodai is placed 
at present but it must be replaced by the true Aanrodai as we are told. 
And the religious practice we need to do for it must be, as the next poem 
shows, the dusting of our minds. 

Up to that time the dusting of the minds of all the human beings must be 
accomplished. (Ofudesaki, XVII, 11) 
We must endeavour earnestly to make our minds afresh establishing 
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a daily standard of religious life out of the prayer, ‘“Hasten Thou to 
help us, sweeping all evils away. And when we have completely pu- 
rified our minds, vouchsafe to establish the Kanrodai”, and exert all 
the religious endeavours in our powers to establish the Kanrodai as a 
reflection of the refined mind. It is for nothing but this reason that 
followers of Tenrikyo always consider it their concrete object of their 
faith to establish the Kanrodai, and that they use even such phrase as 
the world of Kanrodai. The incomplete Kanrodai is namely a symbol 
of the incomplete minds of human beings. We are led again to re- 
cognize a deep and subtle meaning contained in the fact that there is 
an interrelation with the tsutome as its medium between accomplish- 
ment of the Kanrodai which symbolizes creation of human beings and 
represents a stage of their growth and realization of an intrinsical hu- 
man life. 

Further, the filling of the number of the tswtome-ninju in the way He 
wishes must be mentioned as another important factor for the perfec- 
tion of the ésutome.” But the satisfaction of this requisite will be given 
coincidentally with the perfect establishment of the Kanrodai as is taught 
in the next poem. 

When the number is filled up, the stand (Kanrodat) will be set up of its own 
accord. (Ofudesaki, X, 30) 

Accordingly, when we consider it as a problem of our religious prac- 
tice we find it to be one and sole object, that is, to promote growth of 
the mind in accordance with His gracious desire. 

Now, the religious object of us followers of Tenrikyo may be un- 
mistakable. It is to replace the unsubstantial mind by the true and 
real one answering to the expectation of God the Parent in His crea- 
tion of human beings in the face of the definite problem of the perfec- 
tion of the tsutome. 


(7) “The reason why I am in such a hurry in this; I want to collect the necessary 
members of the tsutome as soon as possible.” (Ofudesaki, II, 8) 
“You must finish the preparation for the tsutome as quickly as possible. You need 
not be afraid of it, I guarantee you.” (Ofudesaki, XIV, 90) 
“My disciples should collect the necessary members for the tsutome as quickly as pos- 
sible with firm determination.” (Ofudesaki, XIV, 91) 
“Tf you quickly perform the tswlome in harmony, eternal peace shall reign all over 
the world.” (Ofudesaki, XIV, 92) 
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As we have seen, what God the Parent demands of us, on condition 
of the salvation, is growth of the mind. Although I have used the 
word condition, it is not in the sense of give and take. Because His 
parental Love may be said to be given unconditionally, and It is just 
the grace of God the Parent. Truly, His salvation of man is not 
put forward of His own accord arbitrarily and casually, nor it is for 
the sake of His own glory, but solely for the realization of true joy of 
us, children of Him. Accordingly, it needs to be known that His salva- 
tion of man is going on with respect to the determination and endea- 
vour of man _ himself. 

Then, what is growth of the mind? It is, needless to say, to have 
a true and sincere mind communicating with that of God the Parent. 
It must be said, in the more concrete way of saying, to be ‘“‘a mind of 
helping others’. 

Hitherto all of mankind have been concerned with their own interests. 
(Ofudesaki, XII, 89) 
But ,however hard you may think about it, it would be a great pity if you 
never thought of helping others. (Ofudesaki, XII, 90) 
Hereafter, I implore you all to reform yourselves. (Ofudesaki, XII, 91) 
If you ask to what intent you should reform yourselves, it is to the intent 
of saving all mankiid. (Ofudesaki, XII, 92) 

It means one’s inevitable and unconditional wish of the happiness 
of others. By the way, one may say as follows, the proposition that 
one should devote oneself to the happiness of others unconditionally 
is never possible unless one limits one’s own happiness as far as one can, 
and if so, nothing is to debase the dignity of “I’’, the real entity, more 
and ultimately it is nothing but blasphemy against God who created 
“I, We can not deny that there is a truth in this claim. It may 
be true if we consider happiness but a quantitative and relative one, or 
if we leave the protection of God the Parent and Creator in His crea- 
tion of man out of consideration. But, one who has opened one’s eyes 
to the fundamental Truth, can no more find relief in such an egoistic 


(8) “To Me you are all My children; therefore I am buring with desire to help all 
of you.” (Ofudesaki, VIII, 4) 
“My daily concern is solely how best I may help My children.” 

(Ofudesaki, XIV, 35) 
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theory of man. We, human beings, have no measure to take the ab- 
solute protection of God the Parent. Thus, one’s stand on the devo- 
tion to others for their happiness must be said to be the establishment 
of, as it were, absolute moral of high grade transcending the horizon 
of just relative moral. We are taught of this circumstances in the 
following poems. 

If you are sincerely to save others, God the Parent will surely accept it, though 


you may keep silent. (Ofudesaki, II, 38) 
Think it over until you understand that whoever saves others shall be saved 
himself. (Ofudesaki, III, 47) 


In those poems is shown the absolute moral structure of “living to- 
gether”. In its ultimate end is possible the realization of the ideal 
life of “helping one another’? which is the greatest common measure 
of the joyous life.“ And the eternal joyous life is finally realized when 
it is multiplied by His agency of salvation.“ 

We have shown that the Tenrikyo’s view of the salvation is made 
clear in the corresponding relation between the protectional salvation 
of God the Parent with the tsutome as a medium and the answering con- 
ducts of man who is a relative entity under it. And that when we de- 
fine the process of salvation, which implies that the perfection of the 
tsutome leads to a joyous life, in man’s religious life abstractedly, it is 
shown in the form of growth of the mind. 

Consequently, in order to realize a joyous life, the object of His crea- 
tion on earth, we must determine how we should live, being conscious 
existentially, above all, of the intention of God the Parent’s creation 
of man. We must try to recover the intrinsic nature of life consciously 
and realize a true life always returning to the Truth about the Creation 
of Man. 

In order to perform the miraculous salvation of which you have never heard, 
I must first tell you of the creation. (Ofudesaki, IX, 29) 
Looking all over the world, I find none who knows the truth about the Creation. 
(Ofudesaki, XIII, 30) 
So I have come to your world to reveal Myself. (Ofudesaki, XUI, 31) 


(9) We must pay attention to the fact that the Sazuke, the Way of curing disease, is 
granted as a sacred service of praying for, above all, helping others. 
(10) This also corresponds the consciousness of the teaching that “All men are brothers.” 
(11) “In time to come, when all human beings help one another in all things,” 
(Ofudesaki, XII, 93) 


“God the Parent, accepting mankind’s sincerity, will give any help whatever.” 
(Ofudesaki, XII, 94) 


ON “A THING LENT, A THING BORROWED” 


—— With reference to disease 


Kunio YAMAMOTO 


My purpose in this thesis is to study ‘““A Thing Lent, a Thing Bor- 
rowed”, that is, the body, with special reference to disease. However, 
I shall not write from the medical or pathological point of view. What 
I mean to do is to show the significances of the body and disease in the 
teachings of Tenrikyo. 

Needless to say, the object of any religion is to realize the true hap- 
piness of human beings. And it is possible by a reform of human beings 
based on the self-revelation of God, the Absolute, that is to say; by the 
subjective self-formation in voluntary compliance with direct and trans- 
cendental teaching of God to us. 

Consequently, in religious practice, how God, the Absolute, can talk 
with us and how we can realize His Providence is a great problem. 
The body and disease, in Tenrikyo, are considered the most significant 
means and chance of human reformation or growth, as it is shown in 
the next teaching. 


‘A Thing Lent, a Thing Borrowed’ is a basic teaching of Tenrikyo. 


In many cases, one has become a believer in Tenrikyo through disease. 
(Osashizu, Dec., 25, 1888) 

Before I describe the details of the teaching of our God the Parent 
about the body and disease I shall refer to the structure of the body 
and to our ideas of it. 

There is no special difference between our bodies and those of the 
animals. Man is, morphologically, one of the vertebrate or mammalia. 
And his peculiarities such as walking erect, uniqueness of the vertebrae, 
symmetery of the cranium, full development of the brain and unique- 
ness of the organs make him the supreme animal, more correctly, the 
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top in the series of the vertebrate mammalia. 

But, although we may say that animal and man belong to the same 
class morphologically, we can not deny the fundamental difference 
between them. To explain simply, man differs in his power of self- 
recognition of his own body from that of an animal. The latter has 
no reason. Only man can be conscious of himself and recognize his 
own entity. 

For a long time various opinions have been asserted about our body. 
Some of them are the following; the body is the prison of the soul; it 
is a vessel full of dirt; or it is nothing but an incidental and palpable 
existence, our entity being in our thinking. However it may be, we 
can not ignore the body and all such definitions are possible only when 
the body is thought of as a medium. 

Man is a mortal being who is limited by the conditions of his body 
and can not think, express nor act if not through it, which implies that 
he is the being who can transcend his body. 

Man’s real exstence is not, therefore, possible by the simple pure 
activity of mental intuition which is subject to abstractness. It can 
exist only in the consciousness of the dialectic unity in which the bodily 
limited existence should be turned to the unlimited absolute one. The 
body should not only be an objective existence for man but also join 
to a subjective one and make it join further to the world of transcend- 
ing fundamentality. 

It is on account of this limitedness of the body that one’s own self 
stands against God existing independently from it. The body belongs 
to one as an organ and, at the same time, has the character of mediator 
between the transcendental whole and one as a reflection of the con- 
scendental whole and one as a reflection of the consciouly existential 
immanence and impalpable transcendental entity. Put in another 
way, unity of one and the whole, union of immanence and transcend- 
ence, coherence of relative and absolute and contact of temporality 
and perpetuity all of these are realizable in dialectic existence of 
the body. The body is thus a ground of limitation of our existence on 
the one hand and a medium to lead us into God, the Absolute of no 
limitation over it on the other hand. And this unity of contradiction 


is the existence of body. 

In this way, the intrinsic body unites indivisibly with the mind and 
forms one life, the former as matter, and the latter form. 

The body, as I explained, serves as a kind of medium in its intrinsic 
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constitution. Medium can be said to be an experience of feeling and 
man feels something outside of and over him by this medium of body. 
By “‘the experience of feeling’? I do not solely mean the tactile organ 
but the whole experiences of feeling including both passive and active 
acts. 

Accordingly, this act is to feel not only an objective thing but the whole 
entity of man; that is to say, not only the materials but also, through 
the body, personality, soul and as far as his life and death and his own 
causality. 

We may confidently say that the body is a medium through which 
we can feel God the Transcendent and Absolute more thoroughly than 
only by the five senses such as sight and audition. 

But there can be present simultaneity and partial ownership in com- 
mon of the space in this feeling in its formal definition. So, this ex- 
perience of feeling has a selecting and limiting quality and at the same 
time it feels ‘‘now’’ in time and “here” in space. This “now” is sig- 
nificant of a center of time as present joining past with future, and “here” 
a center of space as an origin in coordinating or joining upside and 
down, forward and back, left and right respectively. 

In this sense we can safely assert that we feel the world at its center. 
We can feel the surroundings only through the body as a medium and 
what is felt negatively and mediately in that surroundings is considered 
to be the limitless world. The limitless world is not to be felt by itself 
apart from the limited surrundings. We are just in the world when 
we are in our surroundings. 

In this way the body serves as a medium being limited and comes 
in contact with the world self-centredly, but on the other hand, it denies 
its egocentricity with a consciousness of the experience of feeling as 
a medium and contacts with the world as something transcendening 
the body. 

To briefly summarize what I have maintained ahove; the body is 
a ground of limitation of our existence on the one hand and a medium 
through which we feel God, the Absolute transcending the limitation 
on the other hand. And the existence of body is the unity of contra- 
diction that it is at the same time both a ground of limitation and a 
medium for developing reduction to a limitless self. 

Furthermore disease gives us consciousness of the structure of the 
body. It is in the consciousness of body that an inner religious prac- 
tice can be made and it is in the consciousness of body and that of end- 
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less-reflection that we can transcend the body, the ground of limitation, 
and return to God, the Absolute of no limitation. And this is the rea- 
lity of human life. 

Naturally, a disease is not the only thing that commands this con- 
sciousness. But we may safely assert so far that disease is the best chance 
to regain oneself and open the eyes to oneself, or in another way of say- 
ing, to recognize one’s own subjectiveness, in one’s real existence. 

Someone said, ‘‘Man seldom thinks of himself when he is not in dist- 
ress. Health directs us outwards and a disease inwards.” Surely, 
we are usually not in the mood to think of ourselves when we are healthy, 
spiritually and bodily, that is to say, as a whole man. 

Our condition in a healthy state departs from ourselves, forgets and 
is not conseious of ourselves in daily life. When the body serves as 
a medium between the inner and outer parts, subject and object or 
between the characters healthily and normally there is not felt to be 
a contradictory quality that it has at the same time self and not self. 
And a chance for recognizing oneself never comes before the body meets 
some obstacle and a deadlock results. 

Therefore, although the contradictory quality of oneself is displayed 
by disease, it is not that it arises with a disease but that the body in 
itself is characteristic of this fundamentally and intrinsically. 

What one is most aware of in disease is a doubleness of body which 
is self and not self. 

The first thing man feels keenly in disease is a consciousness of his 
body as his own. That is, it is in his body and nothing but his own 
that he is in pain, distressed and afflicted. In this case what we call 
dualism of body and mind seems a hypothesis widely distant from the 
fact and the body as material is quite unimaginable. The body is 
self and self body and there is no discrimination whatever between 
them. 

Anyone who has contracted a disease certainly recognizes that a 
patient is afflicted in both his body and mind and that the experience 
of affliction is more ready to lead to serious recognition of indivisible 
unity of both rather than dispassionate speculation. 

Another aspect of awareness of disease is the fact that it divides the 
body far from his own self reversely. 

A healthy body is always at hiscommand. There can be no resistance. 
It is a manageable tool for expression at his command. But once he 
has taken a disease he feels keenly that his body becomes independent 
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of his will and disobedient to it. 

In such a case, we learn that the body is not at our command and 
sincerely hope that we may get rid of affliction and horrible death. 
And this wish is betrayed unsparingly by endless affliction and terror. 
From this point of view what we call dualism of body and mind can 
be approved. 

Body and mind, one combined thing in health, are divided widely 
in disease and the body, at our command once, stands against us as 
an Absolute and bears the character of an antagonist who denies us. 

A sick body which is opposed to the subject as a resistant with the 
character of Non-ego dares to deny us. 

The body’s transcendence, being of its own in itself, gives a disease 
duplexity. 

Man is not himself although he is in himself and not only that but 
meets something opposing and rebellious which denies himself and 
reduces it to nothing. And man never feels something above him in 
his depths without disease. Man knows his limitations through his 
body. 

When he contracts a disease and his entity is denied his consciousness 
of being created and made alive clarifies itself and he can not but feel 
keenly that his bodily life is what is given. It is in this consciousness 
that he can find how and why to live and regain his true entity. 

God the Parent teaches us this structure of body in such a simple 
but significant phrase as ““A Thing Lent, a Thing Borrowed’. Not 
only body but all the surroundings felt through body are the borrowed 
things. That is to say, it is what God the Parent who is the lender 
has given to the free mind, a borrower as He says that “the mind alone 
is OUTS’, 

As long as the mind alone is free, as the Divine saying shows, the mind 
has a peculiarity of unlimitedness as its intrinsic quality and it implies 
an individuality of the mind. 

But, as we have already shown, the body and mind is an indivisible 
entity and makes a life, the former being matter and the latter form. 
The mind can not exist without the body and, being qualified by it, 
it never, without the body as a medium, has any relation with the com- 
munion through which it is able to return to the eternal transcendental 
God. 

Consequently, the mind, a borrower is, in any case, a borrower and 
never can be a lender nor ““A Thing Lent, a Thine Borrowed”’ itself. 
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So far, the mind has a peculiarity that it can not be restored to either 
“A Thing Lent, a Thing Borrowed” or a lender. Nevertheless, how- 
ever, it cannot exist without some relation with them. Namely, it 
cannot hold its self-reliance if it detaches itself from the body or God 
the Parent. 

As it has been made clear, the peculiarity of self-reliance of the bor- 
rower is possible only when the mind is under God the Parent’s will 
realizing its being of “A Thing Lent, a Thing Borrowed”. And it 
can be transcendentally free, being at His mercy. 

Unity of one and the whole, union of immanence and transcendence, 
coherence of relative and absolute and contact of temporality and per- 
petuity all of these are realizable in the dialectic unity of the body. 
That means to be under God the Parent’s will and it is possible by the 
realization of the Truth about “A Thing Lent, a Thing Borrowed”’ 
and the appropriate use of it to His will. 

What is said above will be made more clear when we consider the 
meaning of disease. 

Disease is not, naturally, a disease as is called in the world as far as 
our body is a thing borrowed from God the Parent and our life itself 
is protected by Him. We find that the disease is not only an oppor- 
tunity of realizing our body but also the positive guidance of God the 
Parent. 


Disease has the deep meaning that it is an opportunity to find one- 
self, and that the Lender makes people aware of the Truth about “A 
Thing Lent, a Thing Borrowed”? and understand His will. 

This is clear from the fact that God the Parent says repeatedly in 
His words that it is not a disease but the expression of His urgent guid- 
ance. 

Human beings are created alive by God the Parent, but they do 
not know the Truth and tend to turn their backs on, and to separate 
themselves from Him. God the Parent, in spite of this rebellion, allows 
man to live his full life and for this purpose lets him know His in- 
tention by means of disease. 

Consequently, to consider fundamentally, there is no such an af- 
fliction to torment us as is said in the world but only His warning and 
guidance which appears in our body. 

Then, what guidance is it? It is, needless to say, such as to let us 
recognize the object of the Creation and to show the way how we should 
do. And, at the same time, it is the warning against the human minds 
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rebelling against His will, that is, Evil. 
Looking all over the world, I find none who knows the truth about the Crea- 
tion. (Ofudesaki, XIII, 30) 
So I have come to your world to reveal Myself. 
(Ofudesaki, XIII, 31) 

It is in order to demonstrate the object of the Creation that He ap- 
peared in this world taking the Foundress as His Temple. He urges 
us to acknowledge His intentions by all means possible. 

I created human beings because 1 wished to see them lead a joyous life. 
(Ofudesaki, XIV, 25) 

They, knowing nothing about My intentions, are sinking deep into the mire 

of despondency. (Ofudesaki, XIV, 26) 

As these poems show, human beings are created with His intention 
of “creating human beings and being happy to see them lead a joyous 
life’. (The Principle of Tenrikyo, Chapter III, The Truth about the 
Creation of Man) 

Accordingly, a joyous life must be the object and ideal of human life. 
However, human beings in reality would not recognize this funda- 
mental truth and, even if they are taught this, tend to turn from His 
mind and detach themselves from Him. 

Not knowing that they are brothers and sisters under Him they sup- 
pose that they are alive by themselves and, offending and darkening 
other’s hearts by selfish thinking and conduct, ultimately disturb the 
peace and harmony of society. It is from nothing but man’s ignorance 
of the fundamental truth, insolence and arrogance that he forgets his 
intrinsic way and fundamental constitution of life by thinking himself 
the complete being. If there is no God the Parent, there are no hu- 
man beings. If there is no protection from Him, they have no existence. 
However, they have lost the intrinsic origin and forgotten the basis 
in their own life. They have forgotten the intrinsic way of life to be 
embraced in the Divine favour. They are detached from His object, 
using their body which is the thing borrowed from God the Parent 
at their own convenience. This breeds human tragedy, an unhappy 
state for man, that is, Evil. 

Accordingly, disease is the best opportunity for man to regain him- 
self, open his eyes to himself and recognize the way of life. That is, 
God the Parent is hastening to see His children’s return to a true joyous 
life in his parental love and urging us to awake to His affectionate way 
of guidance, through visitations of disease and trouble. 
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Thus, the most important thing for us in disease is to recognize that 
it is given by God the Parent and listen to His word through it. And 
it must lead to our reflection and determination to replace the bad 
mind by a good one following the way of the Foundress. 

The bad mind should be swept away. However, although Evil 
concerns itself with the fundamentality of man, it is not the fundamen- 
tality itself. It is not what is fatally unswept. It is not just funda- 
mental evil but ‘“‘dust’’, we are taught. As long as it is dust it is pos- 
sible to sweep it away. But it is impossible for man to sweep it away 
completely. It is possible by following the Divine way and God the 
Parent does it ultimately. We can clearly realize the existence of God 
the Parent, Creator and Lender when we meet our disease recognizing 
the Truth about “A Thing Lent, a Thing Borrowed” through torturing 
visitations of disease and trouble. 

When each of us persuades himself again of the way of mind and 
resolves to do his best in accordance with His parental love, the dust 
is swept away and Evils, that is, disease and trouble are removed owing 
to His protection. 

There can be no help except when there is no Evil in the human 
point of view. And the sweeping of dust is nothing but realization 
of Divine salvation. 

To help and to be helped depends on man’s sweeping of dust and 
on his way according with His parental love. There must be, first 
of all, the unselfish conducts of each of us to sincerely recognize his 
own Evil and follow Him in sweeping it away. With this reflective 
consideration of dust there must also be his firm resolution and prac- 
tice of sweeping it as much as he can. ‘The practice must be accom- 
panied by the conviction that God the Parent will certainly sweep it 
away because only He is able to do. 

It is just possible by a great resolution of self-denial and safe in the 
bosom of God the Parent, his being resumes itself when he denies and 
devotes himself to His favour. 

Disease is for us, thus, not only a medical phenomenon but the core 
of the teaching as an opportunity for the revolution and growth of man. 

Nothing is more painful than disease, the pains of which can not be 
banished by gold or the social standing of a patient. But in it is put 
the deep Divine favour and His urgent wish to see the joyous life of 
man. Considering this, we must open our eyes to the right way of 
living with joy transcending pains and receiving it as a graceful en- 
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couragement and nourishment for the growth of the mind. 

Originally there ought not be any disease for human beings, but as 
they know nothing about the causations at the creation, they are liable to 
take His warnings as disease. (Ofudesaki, IX, 10) 
I have long been impatient to teach you the truth that your disease comes 
from your mind, but the time has not yet come. 
Therefore I have hitherto taught you how to make use of medicines and 
doctors as the means of repairs and manure. 

(Ofudesaki, IX, 11) 

It is our practical way to consult a physician or medicine about di- 
sease. But we must bear in mind that medicine is given us as a clue 
to make everyone all over the world realize the true intention of God 
the Parent who created human beings to see their joyous life. We 
must know that there is a deep concern by Him in disease which is in- 
curable by medicine alone. 

Now I have studied the idea of “A Thing Lent, a Thing Borrowed” 
in relation with disease. There is no human existence detached from 
the body. Needless to say, the consciousness of fundamental body is 
the base of all and must take precedence. 

So long as you remain ignorant of the truth that your body is a thing bor- 
rowed from Me, you cannot understand anything at all. 
(Ofudesaki, III, 137) 

The way in which we should deal with our body clarifies the basis 
for our inner practice and the significance of our existence. 


ON THE TREATMENT FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED 
PEOPLE IN JAPAN 


AKINORI OxuBo 


It will be a difficult task for our foreign friends to grasp the Japanese 
approach to the treatment for the feeble-minded people merely in this paper. 
This paper, however, will serve a story of how a human community has 
tried to provide for the treatment for the feeble-minded people and how 
much still remains to be accompanished. I am greatly indebted to Mr. 
Kazuo Itoga, Director of Omigakuen and distinguished pioneer in this 
field in Japan, contributed the data in the preparation for this paper. 


I. Japanese apporach to the treatment for the 
feeble-minded people. 


Japan has 90 million people in her four islands. Approximately 
3.3% of the population, i. e., 3 million, are feeble-minded. Of whom 
2 million are adults. The fact is that hardly anything was done till 
the end of World War II. Until then, there was no legal protection 
for them. And only a few sensibel and humane people were concerned 
about their education and care. The feeble-minded people could not 
appeal to any one by their own words. Their families had kept them 
out of the public’s eyes as the family’s shame. Most people in society 
thought that it was of no use to spend money on the feeble-minded. 
There was neither simple and effective treatment nor a supporting me- 
thod for them. These were reasons why the problem of the feeble- 
minded had been left untouched and fallen into a sunless quarter com- 
pared to the other social welfare administrations. 

After the War, first of all the problems of the child welfare, that 
of feeble-minded children was taken up. The School Education Law 
was revised and many special classes and schools for the feeble-minded 


children have been established. The Child Welfare Law was newly 
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enacted and many institutions, nursary schools and vocational training 
centers have also been equipped. 

In Japan all children are obliged to receive the school education 
for nine years from the age of six to fifteen. The number of the feeble- 
minded children of this school age is estimated at 700,000. Of whom 
8,200 are in 150 institutions and 700 go to 20 nursary schools. Most 
of these chilcren are imbecile. The number of these children corres- 
ponds to 1.3% of 700,000. And we have about 2,000 special classes 
in which 26,000 children are taught and trained. This corresponds 
to 4.1%. Now the number of these institutions and schools are incres- 
ing rapidly. 

In 1953, the instruction of the main principles about the problem of 
feeble-minded children was given by the government after the viee- 
ministers’ assembly. 

Though these activities for these children had been pushed forth 
steadily, it was only in March 1960 when the Welfare Law for the Feeble- 
Minded Adults was brought into force. 

The main points of the Welfare Law for the Feeble-Minded Adults are 
as follows: 

1) The Rehabilitation Counselling Center is set up in every pre- 
fecture as the facilities for the technical discrimination, counselling and 
guidance. 

2) Several social workers are appointed and attached to eaeh Center 
who are in charge of counselling and guidance. 

3) For the public institution, a half of the construction expenses 
and 80% of the ordinary budget are paid out of the national treasury. 

4) The National Council is organized by men of learning and ex- 
perience in order to promote the welfare of the feeble-minded. 

Thus a comprehensive program for the welfare of these people is 
under planning and now it is said that these people can be secure 
by the various relevant laws throughout their life. 

But many problems are still left untouched or unsolved. It is neces- 
sary to promote further consolidation of the assistance systems. Several 
measures of the economical aid, 1. e., supply of the welfare annuity, 
reduction and exemption from taxes, and discount on railway fare etc., 
must be taken into consideration, ‘The basic examinatinos are reqnired 
about severely retarded double or triple-handicapped children, the colony 
establishment, and training of the profesiconal specially qualified staff. 
I hope that the 36th year of Showa (1961) will become golden years 
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for the feeble-minded people by the close cooperation in the fields of 
administration and science. 

Here I introduce the activities of the Parents’ Association for the 
feeble-minded people (National Society for the Welfare of the Feeble- 
Minded). This Association was organized in 1952 and has contributed 
very much to the social activities about the welfare of these people. 
One who is engaged in the education and care of these children usually 
worries about how to treat and guide their parents. But the matter 
should not be left untouched because of its difficulty. The parents’ 
attitude influenced by him will have a powerful effect upon the educa- 
tional activity. In this respect, the activities of this Association have 
been very effective. Parents have been given many chances to talk 
about their common sufferings among themselves and with teachers 
and nurses. Through these chances they have had a better understand- 
ing not only about their own children but of the difficult situations in 
which these feeble-minded children lived. They have begun such 
activities as to collect the materials of their demands and to appeal 
to the authorities concerned, and moreover even to establish and manage 
institutions by their own hands. At first this Association started with 
only three parents. But now it has grown up to have 400 branches 
in the whole country. This fact shows how much light the activities 
of this Association has given to the parents of the feeble-minded children. 

Now, I want to point out the fact to be duly recognized that there 
has been a characteristic feature in the various activities displayed through 
the years after the War for the welfare of these feeble-minded people. 
It is true that several necessary laws have been enacted successively, 
many institutions and classes established, accommodations bettered, 
and the economical support strengthened. But the emphasis of the 
persons concerned has been placed on the care and guidance based 
on the deep affection as well as scientific findings. When the materially 
sufficient circumstances are too easily prepared, we are afraid that the 
staff might become satisfied with such situation, become businesslike 
in the treatment of those children and loose the maternal affection 
and real scientific stand point. 

Tough the institutions in Japan are rather small in their scale, all 
the more the guidance techniques have been earnestly studied to cover 
the material shortage. In other words, the staff makes their efforts 
to go into the inner world of those feeble-minded people, to under- 
stand them by the soul to soul contact, and to seek after the technique 
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of the better personality formation of those people. 

I have mentioned about the services for the welfare of the feeble- 
minded people in Japan. In Europe and America, too, the sympathy 
and understanding for the physically or mentally handicapped people 
have promoted the welfare services for them.Of course, it might be desir- 
able that there be no feeble-minded person in the world. But at pre- 
sent and in future too, such a world could not be expected. Therefore 
people must realize that the existence of the feeble-minded people makes 
the world conscious of its ideal, and also makes it reform itself internally. 
To work for the welfare of the feeble-minded is not only to make them 
happy but also to build up the happiness of the world. I hope all the 
people will give thought to that point. 


II. Report on the fruits of the research 
activities at Omigakuen.* 


The Research Section of Omigakuen started simaltaneously with 
the establishment of Omigakuen in 1946. 

The aims of this section are to systematize the guidance techniques 
and to reexamine them through the steady research for the feeble- 
in the fields of psychology, medical science, pedagogy and sociology. 

All the staff working here have been taking part in the work of this 
section, because we have thought that the incessant research activity 
is a qualification for the staff. And two or three of the staff have been 
working as full-time researchers. ‘They have pushed the research ac- 
tivities in close connection with several sections —— those of training 
and education, vocational guidance, general affairs and medical section 
—— in Omigakuen as well as other social facilities concerned and several 
universities. 

The history of this section can be divided into two periods. The 
first period was ten years of reporting, discussing, and enlightening about 
activities of Omigakuen. The main works of this period were to put 
the reports of educational practice in order and to edit the annual re- 
ports and other instructive books. This work must be continued. But 
after the analysis of the results of practice must come the theoretical 
synthesis or reorganization and technical systematization. This fact 


* Omigakuen which situated in Otsu-city, Shiga-Pre. and is a most famous institution 
for the mentally retarded children in Japan. 
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was noticed and the second period came. 

In this period the research section are examining the methodologies 
to be used in research problems which were taken up recently, and 
at the same time are setting up research organizations. 

The following is an selected report on the results of the research acti- 
vities at the Research Section of Omigakuen. I wish to express my 
thanks to Mr. Masato Tanaka as my joint research worker who is a chief 
of the Research Section. 


1. Studies on the neo-natal causes of the mental retardation 


Until ten years ago, most causes of the mental retardation were con- 
sidered to be heredital. But since then it has been indicated that a 
considerable percentage of the causes would be intrauterine 
which work in pregnancy 
at birth. 

Since three years ago we have been making the developmental dia- 
gnosis of most children who have been born in Otsu city. The popu- 
lation of Otsu is about 100,000, and about 1.300 infants are born every 
year. Of these children we are following the developmental processes 


these 
those which work 


and perinatal 


of the cases with some developmental defects. These three years’ fol- 
low-up study has revealed the after effects of some 20 kinds of defects 
which were due to causes in pregnancy and at birth. 

For instance, in the cases of infants whose mothers suffered from many 
abnormalities in pregrancy and at birth such as the first birth in high age, 
severe morning sickness, halted abortion, pregnancy intoxication, and 
influenza in 1957, and of the infants who were born under abnormalities 
as prematurity and asphyxia, we could not find any retardation or 
abnormality in their development after birth. 

Several years ago we followed the effects of the same defects to child- 
hood in Kyoto-city and obtained the same result as in Otsu-city, Shiga- 
Prefecture. 

We can say from these findings that even if the infants have experienced 
any disturbance such as above mentioned, their developmental processes 
will not be influenced at any period from birth to childhood. But 
many of the cases which came through severe jaundice or intestinal 
bleeding in their new born period have pretty severe developmental 
defects. It is necessary to study further about these disturbances. 

None of these abnormal conditions seems to have any effect on the 
development after birth when it works by itself separately. When the 
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retrograde investigation of the feeble-minded children revealed the 
existence of some disturbances in any period of pregnancy, birth or 
new born infant, no small number of investigators regarded these dis- 
turbances as the causes of the feeble-mindedness. Such investigators 
have failed to notice the halo effect. So the conclusion is not correct. 

This fact does not mean that any consideration is unnecessary in 
the period from the pregnancy to the new born infant. It means that 
any one of these disturbing states does not solely correlated to the state 
of feeble-mindedness. 

We think it quite probable that only when some of these disturbances 
pull the trigger of an unknown mechanism and activate this mechanism, 
then they become the cause of the feeble-mindedness. 

What kinds of disturbances or conditions can play the role of the 
trigger? Can we lock the trigger with a safety bolt? These are our 
future research problems. 


2. Studies on the causal relation between the diseases after 
birth and the feeble-mindedness. 


The feeble-mindedness may possibly induced by some febrile diseases 
or some with convulsion fits. About this problem, we studied patients 
of Japanese encephalitis and epilepsy. 

Japanese encephalitis in 1956 was most prevailing. But its virulence 
was not so strong. One third of the patients became feeble-minded 
as a sequence. The detailed clinical investigations of nine patients who 
had become feeble-minded revealed the following facts. 

Patients who show hypermotility as a neurological core symptom 
have the changed personalities with restlessness as the core symptom. 
And the patients who reveal hypo- motility show the changed 
personalities with loss of will power or enervation. Many of the latter 
are accompanied by motor disorders, disturbances in perception and 
in consciousness, and severe intelligence deterioration. And in the 
course of time, the injuries of the brain stem are settled to change these 
patients from enervated men to men of the restless and impulsive cha- 
racter i. e., the character of feeble-minded who are injured in 
their brains. This type of settlement does not induce any functional 
fluctuation. This, therefore, solely changes their character in a cer- 
tain direction, and has no effect on further intelligence deterioration. 

The patients, who had epileptic symptoms in their infancy, do not 
show the identical features with those of encephalitis. We investigated 
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57 cases whose development processes had been referable in details. 

The findings are as follows: 

The intellectul deterioration is more severe in the petit mal group 
by a classification of the seizure type, in cases with more frequent sei- 
zures, in cases with longer course of time since the beginning of the 
seizure, and in cases with more effective outcomes by the medication, 
than in each opposite group respectively. 

Those who have intelligence deterioration reveal higher results in 
the verbal tests than in performance tests. This is contrary to the find- 
ings in the cases of the familial, hereditary type of the feeble-minded. 
And 75% of the subtest profiles in these epileptic cases shows the fol- 
lowing relationships. 

Block Design=-Object Assemble> Coding, or 

Block Design>Object Assembly==Coding. 

Many of the cases, which had been normal before the start of the 
seizure, and have had frequent grandmal seizures during long period, 
show the torpified mental function with the core symptoms of adhesive- 
ness and persistence. This does not mean the simple intelligence deter- 
ioration, but is considered as a phase of deterioration of whole personality 
induced by the organic injury of the brain. 

Based on these findings, we will continue our research in this field 
to predict signs of intelligence deterioration. And further, based on 
the hypothesis that the medication for the seizures may result in pro- 
hibiting the deterioration, we are systematically investigating many 
factors which may influence the seizures. 


3. Studies on the techniques for discovering the feeble-mind- 
edness in the early stage. 


It is difficult to find out the feeble-minded children in their early 
stages. In the case they are notably retarded or possesed by any phy- 
sical defect, the discovery is rather easy even in the early stages. But 
most of them have not such a physical defect so that they are not found 
out until even their pre-school age. The number of parents is con- 
siderable who recognize the serious meaning of the fact for the first 
time in school age. Therefore, these children can not receive any 
suitable treatment or care. The early discovery lets us take some suit- 
able meazures. At least, unsuitable treatments by parents can be 
avoided through the counselling activities for them. Even the change 
only in this phase results in a better personality formation of these chil- 
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dren. 

In this meaning, one of the most important and effective measures 
to be taken is the early discovery. 

We search for the method of early discovery of the feeble-mindedness 
through the follow-up studies of the infants in Otsu-city. Until now 
the following facts have been revealed. 

They can not be discriminated only by the indices of the physical 
measurements. The retardation solely in the motor factors is recovered 
in time. If the retardation in the adaptation factors is revealed, the 
prognosis of this retardation should be carefully followed up. It is 
all the more true when such a child is found out at his key ages of 7, 
10, or 13 months. In such cases, the discrimination between two kinds 
of retardations, one is to be recovered and the other not, must be chiefly 
based on whether the step up or the conversion in the developmental 
processes takes place or not. 

These findings may raise a problem against the developmental dis- 
gnosis which has mostly delt with the maturation stages. 

We will show here some instsnces of conversions in children’s behaviors. 

Infants come to utter voices to someone without being dandled at some 
time, though they have uttered only when dandled until then. Those 
who have only been given something come to have a’ behavior to give 
something to some one. If these conversions of behaviors take place 
within some definite periods, there may be no problem in the develop- 
mental processes. If not in the proper stage, to catch the time when 
the conversion takes place might become a key point of the early dis- 
covery of the developmental disturbances. 

Based on this hypothesis, we now are analyzing the developmental 
processes by using the Mental-Work Process Analyzing Test. 


4. Studies on the effects of medicines on the feeble-minded 
children. 


All these studies above mentioned aims chiefly at “finding out” the 
feeble-minded. Now we will introduce our studies on the “therapy” 
for the feeble-mindedness. 

Since 1950 we have examining the effects of medicines on the feeble- 
minded children. These medicines were glutamic acid, y-amino-f- 
hydoxy-butyric acid, 2-dimethyl-amino-ethanol. And now we are 
studying the effects of ceremon (brain hydrolysate), and y-amino-butyric 
acid. If we can say that the feeble-mindedness is to be foolish and 
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dull, we can not do anything for the foolishness. In other words, we 
can not raise the intelligence quotient. But the dullness might be 
ameliorated or cured. 

Except for 7-amino--hydroxy-butyric acid, other medicines act in 
a direction of raising the level of mental work energy. But the effects 
are not the same in each child. By studying the differences among 
several types of children in their sensibilities to medicines, we will reveal 
the work points or a working mechanism of each medicine. 

Suppose that the effects of medicines may be manifested in the di- 
mension of “‘dullness’ earlier and more evidently than in the dimension 
of “foolishness”, we must have a device to measure the occurrences 
exactly. The scales now used mot frequently in many studies in this 
field are psychometric tests. It is not yet noticed by most of the in- 
vestigators that there should be some tests of exclusive use for judging 
the effects of medicines in this field. 

As we devised such an apparatus and have been studying the problem, 
here I will introduce our study. 

At first we had no previous guide. We used many ready-made tests 
such as Suzuki-Binet Test, WISC, Draw A Man Test, Motor Skill Test, 
Flicker Fusion Test, Bender Visual Motor Geschtalt Test, learning tests, 
and behavior observation etc.. We aimed to know whether effects could 
be indicated or not by these tests, and if possible, to know at what points 
the effects could act. 

After several years of the study, we found the following facts. 

1) Psychological contents can not be enriched by using these medi- 
cines. They can be accumulated only through the experiences and 
by the education. The medicines, may improve the efficiency of the 
mental function when one receives education or goes through experiences. 

This fact means it is necessary to make the circumstances and con- 
ditions uniform. In this meaning, children living in institutions are 
most desirable subjects. And further, there must be a contrast group. 
Then placebo should be used for the contrast group. ‘These procesures 
are essential in the experiment. 

2) We must take the following points into consideration as to the 
test’s contents. 

All the ability tests including mental tests are unsuitable because 
these tests are devised to measure higher functions than those the medi- 
cines can influence. Desirable tests should be able to catch changes 
in the subject’s way to undergo the test. Furthermore, the work a 
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subject should do in the test must be of nature of continuance. Certain 
changes in this nature of continuance, i. e., changes during the work 
have to be expressed and recorded by corresponding changes of serial 
curves. 

Based on these facts we come to devise an apparatus that is to be 
said the mental workprocess analyzer. This apparatus changes the 
fluctuation of pressure into that of electricity and the fluctuation is 
recorded by an oscillograph. 

For instance when a child holds a gum bulb in each of his hands, 
we order him to do following problems successively. The problems 
are: to continue to grasp both hands simultaneously with a certain in- 
tensity, to grasp and open right and left hands alternately, to grasp and 
open one hand twice and then the other hand once alternately and 
so on. - 

In this test the effects of medicines are expressed by changes in the 
intensity to grasp, repetitive rapidity of hands movement, and rhythm 
of grasping. These changes can not be measured by either the Rors- 
chach Test, Kraepelin Test and Bender Geschtalt Test. It may be 
said that we might measure the motor function or skillfulness. But 
when one examines such instructions as to grasp with the stepwisely 
increasing or decreasing intensity, to do in the same wise in frequency 
and time, or to do these simulanously with Digit Span test or Knox 
Cube Test, it will be understood that our test measures not merely the 
motor function. 

In fact, our investigations of normal and deaf as well as feeble-minded 
children indicate that the curves are of different nature according to 
the stages of children’s mental development. And that the effects of 
the medicines, too, are expressed by the changes of this curves, that 
is to say, by the changes in adjusting functions. 

For instance, a child of 3-5 years in mental age can not adjust al- 
ternate movement of his hands. In the two curves induced both hands 
the overlaps are observed. 2-ethyl-amino-etanol and chlorpromazine 
reduce these overlap reactions. But the effect of serpentine is the re- 
verse in certain dosage. Several other medicines which have influence 
on the brain function were examined with relatively evident results. 

By these experiments the specificity and superiority of our test in this 
field becomes gradually appreciated among researchers of this field. 
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5. Studies on the social adjustment of the feeble-minded 
children. 


Since we can not yet cure feeble-mindedness at present, we are now 
studying mental functions and their changes in connection with many 
conditions which can induce functional changes in the mental process. 

But here we try to stand on another point of view. We will con- 
sider not that we cure these feeble-minded children into normal children, 
but that we make them “better” feeble-minded children. As a short 
person can become a “better”? person in his personality though he can 
not become a tall man, so the feeble-minded children, though they 
are inferior in their abilities, can become ‘‘better’’ children with their 
inferior abilities. 

To become “better”? is a essencial requirement for any one, at any 
time, and at any place. To make these feeble-minded children better, 
special techniques are requested because they have various defects in 
their abilities. 

Now, I will introduce studies on their social adjustment as preli- 
minary steps. 

In these studies, we have aimed to understand the core mechanisms 
of the personality formation of the well adjusted feeble-minded by the 
investigation of those who were well adjusted and settled in social life. 
We expected by these studies some findings which would give some 
suggestions on the social point of view to our aim and evaluation of 
the education of the feeble-minded. 

At first I will show several findings obtained by a survey in 1955 in 
Shiga-Prefecture about the adjustment states of the feeble-minded after 
school age. 

The cases we could investigate were 903 out of 1409 who had been 
previously tested and listed as feeble-minded. Most of 903 cases had 
received education in the ordinary classes. 33°% of 903 were well ad- 
justed and stabile in their social situations. 28% had many problems 
in their adjustment states. And in about a half of all cases, the ad- 
justment states had been improved compared with the states in their 
junior high school. We analyzed materials and checked each factor 
in relation to the improvement of the states. The age, sex, I. Q., scho- 
lastic achievement, whether they had received special treatment in the 
ordinary class or not, content of special treatment, its method, kind of 
job, living-in or living-out, parents’ job, standard of living, parents’ 
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school career, etc., all these factors were not responsible for the im- 
provement. 

The responsible factor proved to be in the fact that almost all of ac- 
tively well adjusted subjects had become conscious of, and had under- 
stood in their own ways, the social meaning of the living situations, es- 
pecially the working situations whose center the work itself had been 
settled. And also relationship among the inner active adjustment, 
the apparent stability, and understanding of the subject’s close associates 
for him was proved to be very close. 

These findings indicate that it is necessary to study education tech- 
nically further and the emergence and tolerance of this active inner 
adjustment. 

And since 1959, we have been studying the same problem about 
the feeble-minded who had left Shigarakigakuen, Omigakuen and 
Azamiryo and became employed. 

In conclusion in the present stage of the study, I can say that the 
core psychological mechanism is “‘self becomingness”. This means that 
man can become conscious of presenting himself in connection with 
past and future one’s. When man can have a perspective of some- 
thing on the time axis, then he comes to understand the relationship 
between himself and other persons, and to be consious of the role he 
is playing in his group or situation. And then the social consiousness 
follows. 

We must watch carefully how “‘self becoming” of the feeble-minded 
children comes out through the guidance activities in every field. It 
can be said that to guide the feeble-minded children to become better 
ones aims at bringing out “‘self becoming”’. 


6. Studies on the polarization process in developmental de- 
fects. 


As our studies have progressed, we have noticed it unreasonable to 
use methods and interpretations devised for normals in the researches 
for the feeble-minded. Through such methods and interpretation, we 
can not understand the feeble-minded as the intending and acting sub- 
jects, though it would be possible as the objects driven usually into action 
and intentions and as such different from normals. 

Therefore we considered it necessary to set up and study an unknown 
mechanism as an hypothesis. This makes feeble-minded be as they 
should be. (Generally saying, this makes development as it should 
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be.) We named it the polarization process. Such a situation as above 
is just the same name in the research of crystal. Though we gather 
the knowledge about its components, temperature, and impurities etc., 
without conception of axis, the crystalization process could not be duly 
studied. ‘This conception gives every factor which join in forming 
crystals a respective meanings. 

After several years study of the polarization process, we have found 
out the pinch effect, self sustaining effect, self-sustaining reaction, over- 
lap reaction, and groupment reaction etc. as the inner mechanisms 
of the process. This conception will possibly contribute much to the 
research for and education of the feeble-minded in these past several 
years. 

Besides these activities, we will begin the work of systematization 
of the educational techniques in near future. Till now teachers have 
studied the methods of recording. We are preparing to organize the 
staff and are puting materials in order. 


Many problems are yet left untouched. But now, the basic problem 
of the methodology has already been examined in the most part. We 
hope we can study the problems left unknown step by step with success- 
ful results. It is with the intention to promote these research activities 
steadily further that we earnestly hope to have aftercare institutions 
for male and female feeble-minded adults, and for severely retarded 
or double-handicapped, and then finally a research institution and a 
colony. 
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